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HENRI HERZ AND STEPHEN HELLER. publishers pay him four times as much as they paid to 


IN the first month of the new year died at Paris two — one ee oh decad — admiration of 
musicians of world-wide fame*—fame acquired by very : “ae psn “9 H land Gre: ~ — page 3 oy 
different means, but in both cases well merited. If in the 4 tg sane, a i‘ a i niga ritain, in short, 
case of Herz fame came more readily and was more de- ~ a tie h ye a i li ater years, when Thalberg 
monstrative than in the case of Heller, it was also less - -edlagen Agere ¥ ists — themselves 
constant. This might tempt us to speak of compensation. © ld’ boa: pe om he was unable to contend, he 
But can one injustice compensate for another injustice, or aa S th ae _—* lek toa ae lcen gees on ng 
even tardy justice for protracted injustice? It cannot and South America, which lasted from 1845 to 1851, and 


have been of much comfort to Herz to remember during several — sa in me In 1842 he was 
the later part of his life, when he was esteemed below his Po maggie Por > a ee at the Conserva- 
real worth, that during the earlier part of his life he was Beas ong rom See pen he did not rete till 1874. 
held in too high esteem. Again, the loving admiration | V°SIGCS D'S artistic employment, he had also his com- 
with which Heller was universally regarded during the | a grevton as ee he was, however, for a long 
later part of his life could not assuage the disappointments om gee pan a c partnership with the pianoforte- 
and scanty recognition which were his lot during the | ™°“*T nage snarl short duration, and entailed great 
earlier part of his life. But if we compare the careers of | losses. The pianoforte factory with concert-hall which 
the two, we have to confess, to our shame, that the world he established soon after did not Particularly prosper till, 
—-for whose doings each of us must bear his quota of |” 1855, one of his concert grands carried off a first prize 
responsibility—was more unjust to him to whom it is at the Exposition Universelle. The secret of the success 
most deeply and most lastingly indebted. This will be which Herz obtained with his playing and his composi- 
better understood after a brief review of the lives of the | #0"S lay in their elegance, lightness, and brilliancy. The 
oun aemaialame, nobler and profounder qualities were absent from them, 

Henri Herz, born on January 6th, 1806, at Vienna, re- and cleverness took the place of genius and originality. 
ceived his first musical instruction from his father and Still, the cleverness as well as the elegance, lightness, 
Hiinten at Coblentz. But already in 1816 he became a and brilliancy, were there ; and they must be acknow- 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, where Pradher taught ledged = be, if _ the Pi ae precious, a 
him the piano and Dourlen and Reicha harmony and | ‘C'Y ©X°e — eee oe a the most 
composition. As a pianist he was much influenced by uncompromising adversaries of Herz and his style, never 
the playing of Moscheles, who visited Paris in 1820— — the age — —— of bos: ga The fol- 
that is to say, by the playing of the superficially virtuosic | OW™S TEMAtKs 0 h “ vet :—" What else does he 
Moscheles.t ’ With Herz the goodwill of the public had | "ant but to amuse the people, and at the same enrich 
not to be gained by repeated efforts: his tirst wooing, Beeth cana “ 7 neon. a ,e oars = — 
both as a pianist and as a composer, was at once success- h “4 wap 7 cod —. f fr as id mot forget that 
fu]. He began to publish in 1818 (A7r tyrolien varié and se a a ah na — f Le and that the public 
Rondo alla caccia), and produced an almost incalculable | vo tical a we ats te cee attained a 
number of variations, rondos, marches, fantasias, noc- | ae ony a h — a 6 , y employed 
turnes, &c., intermixed with eight concertos, some sonatas, | . <* o adh —_— os Oe anne” aa Ae tter and alto- 
a trio, and other compositions of this class. The success | 8°tU¢t @ peg ges pon ser. Ss a writer of varia- 
of his compositions was such that for about twelve years tions, no one will easily equal him; not even he himself 


it surpassed that of all other composers, and made the | bsnthen 3 ep oe a Sosenh tame : pode pom 


| ° . © 
: | heard from beautiful lips that only Herz might kiss them 
* Henri Herz on January 5, Stephen Heller on January 14. - . P “ y 8 a 
+ Moscheles changed his style soon after. . if he wished.” Mr. Charles Salaman—who studied for a 
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short tinie under Herz in 1828, when the latter was so 
busy that his pupil had to go to him at 5 o’clock in the 
morning—writes in the Suuday Times of January 15th :— 
“ Sixty years ago I remember Henri Herz was perhaps 
the most universally popular pianist and composer of 
pianoforte music, and even up to about twenty years later 
his music was to be found upon every pianoforte in 
Europe. . . . There was much merit in Herz’s composi- 
tions, being invariably musicianlike, without pretending 
to be classical, and always melodious, elegant, graceful, 
and ingenious. They have been much imitated, and 
have become old-fashioned and unsuited to modern tastes.” 
Stephen Heller, born at Pesth on May 15th, 1814, was 
brought by his father, after a promising public perform- 
ance, to Vienna, where he was taught the piano by Anton 
Hahm. In 1827 and 1828 he was heard at concerts in the 
Austrian capital, and afterwards his father travelled with 
him through Hungary, Poland, and Germany. But this 
kind of life was little to the taste of the youth, and when 
in 1830 he came to Augsburg exhausted and ill, and found 
there sympatketic friends and kind patrons, he made up 
his mind to halt and study music in earnest. The father 
returned to Hungary, whilst the son took up his abode at 
Augsburg, teaching others and himself, till in 1838 he 
went to Paris, and finally settled there. And once settled 
in Paris—to use Fetis’ words—L’histoire de sa vie se 
résume dans ses ouvrages. Stephen Heller was neither a 
virtuoso nor a man of business. On the other hand, he 
was a poet. But, in consequence of what he was not, and 
of what he was, he remained all his life in narrow circum- 
stances, and passed the last’ years of his life almost in 
poverty, and certainly would have felt the grip of it 
upon him had it not been for the kindnesses of his friend 
Mr. Charles Hallé. What adifference between Herz and 
Heller! With few exceptions, every composition of the 
latter is a poem, a something that comes from the heart, 
a heart not passionate, but pure and fine-feeling. Then 
there is originality in Heller’s compositions, not a proud 
originality that challenges, but a sweet originality that 
insinuates itself. No one who knows the master’s tone- 
poems can help feeling an affection for them ; and no one 
who knew the master himself could help feeling a still 
greater affection for him. He was a noble character : 
the man was not lost in the musician ; on the contrary, 
his musicianship was only an accident. His sympathies 
had a wider grasp, and perhaps that is one of the reasons 
why he did not take part in the mean party squabbles that 
disturb the republic of music, its provinces and hamlets. 
May he rest in peace! His name and works are sure to 
live in the hearts of music-loving people. FR. NIECKS. 








THE FUTURE OF GRAND OPERA. 
By JOSEPH VEREY. 
THE future of Grand Opera is a question of considerable 
importance in the world of music, and it is curious to 
watch the ebb and flow in the popular taste respecting 
this form of musical art, which deservedly occupies a 
high place, even if it may not be of the supreme interest 
claimed for it by some of its latest disciples. The 
amount of culture and technical knowledge required for 
the perfect appreciation of Grand Opera of an ideal kind 
prevents its acceptance by the multitude, and as it is the 
most expensive and elaborate form of stage production 
it is always a problem with the impresario how to 
make the performances profitable. He must either 
engage vocal stars, whose love of money greatly exceeds 
their love of art, and whose extravagant demands absorb 
the bulk of the receipts, or an appeal must be made to 





the million by spectacular display, and the art of the 
musician sinks to a secondary place. In one of a series 
of letters written by the operatic composer Spontini about 
half a century ago, I find a passage touching this par- 
ticular difficulty. Spontini takes a rather gloomy view of 
the prospects of Grand Opera. He says, * My firm and 
unalterable conviction is that the lyric drama has de- 
generated into a corruption akin to barbarism, and that 
in coming years this glorious art will have for its high 
priests and exponents men who can only be compared 
with the Troubadours of the Middle Ages. This will be 
the result of the experiments of speculators, who, by 
means of mercenary artistes, newspaper puffs, and hired 
applause, force upon the public, ever ready to be led away 
from the true principles of art, a claptrap form of repre- 
sentation appealing only to vulgar minds. I attribute 
much of this degradation in taste to the revolutionary 
spirit of the age. But while out of the chaos of a re- 
volutionary struggle great men may arise, it is not so with 
art, which, losing its hold upon the solid foundations 
built up by the great musicians of the past cannot return 
to them any more because the public taste has changed.” 
This is a remarkable expression of opinion from a com- 
poser famous in his day, and of whom Schumann says 
in his “Opera Note-Book,” July 27th, 1848: “I heard 
Fernando Cortez with rapture for the first time.” It must 
be confessed that Spontini’s success was not as per- 
manent as it deserved to be, and possibly owing to the 
influences of which he speaks, he was tempted like many 
other musicians, to sacrifice his ideal until his works degen- 
erated—as in Olympia, &c.—intomere spectacular display. 

Just now there appears to be a conflict of public taste 
on the subject of Grand Opera. A few of the more 
cultivated lovers of opera hold fast to the theories enun.- 
ciated with so much force by Wagner, and are willing to 
dispense with what is merely conventional and trivial, 
in the hope of seeing poetry, painting, the drama, and 
music, harmoniously combined. But in this combination 
it must never be forgotten that all the arts cannot be 
placed on an equality. If the drama is to hold as 
prominent a place as the music, the composer, even when 
he is his own librettist, is in danger of making his score 
less attractive, while if pictorial art comes to the front 
the drawbacks foreshadowed by Spontini must inevitably 
result, and Grand Opera, instead of being an ideal lyric 
drama, sinks into mere spectacle. Here is the great 
difficulty that presents itself at the present moment, viz., 
how to delight the public without sacrificing art. Music 
in itself can dispense with the alliance of poetry in many 
departments, for example in the great symphonies, and in 
the highest forms of chamber music, while in respect of 
the drama it can never find its fullest development in 
Grand Opera, which requires a somewhat simple dramatic 
theme with incidents of a very emotional kind, and 
generally the more romantic and poetical the better. 
Music will heighten and expand these incidents, and 
give to them—that is supposing the composer to be equal 
to his task—much of the effect in stage representation 
which may have been previously suggested by the 
imagination. Thus, in the higher forms of the lyric 
drama the spectator enjoys the exquisite charm of seeing 
his own fancies realised. It is unquestionably difficult in 
Grand Opera to define the exact proportions to be 
assigned to music, poetry, the drama, and pictorial art. 
But unless this combination be arranged with skill the 
work must be a failure all round, because the want of 
harmony will disgust the artistic nature, and the lack of 
any special effect will be felt by the most ordinary opera- 
goer. Wagner, with his exceptional ability, has not al- 
ways bridged over the difficulty. We do not find the 
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homogeneous emotional effect in all his works that so at- 
tracts us in Lohengrin. 

And at the present stage of opera production it behoves 
the musician to consider earnestly what is to be his exact 
place in the lyric drama of the future. Is he merely to 
add the attraction of music to a gorgeous combination in 
which painting, poetry, and the drama, claim to be equally 
important, or can he, as a few great masters have done, 
fuse all these elements into one harmonious whole, himself 
marching at the head and leading the sister arts triumph- 
antly along with him? It strikes me, after a most earnest 
consideration of the possibilities of Grand Opera in the 
future, that unless the musician is an absolute monarch 
his ministers will eventually dethrone him, and a musical 
republic must ensue, in which everybody will desire an 
equal place and be fighting for mastery until the lyrical 
drama degenerates to a mere empty show and loses all 
its grand and elevated artistic aims. 

If we note carefully the public reception of some of the 
most popular operatic works at the present day we may 
trace without much difficulty the causes that hinder or 
help their success. In departing from the old operatic 
forms, one of the greatest stumbling-blocks was the em- 
ployment of continuous recitative instead of the constant 
alternation of choral passages and separate melodies. Of 
course it can be easily understood that the average opera- 
goer without much musical knowledge or love of art, for 
itself would regret the loss of the pretty tunes and the 
resonant choruses. But recitative, like other musical 
forms, has changed, and in many cases has become 
simply declamation of an ideal kind. If we notice the 
efforts of a great orator we shall be conscious that when 
strongly moved by passionate feeling his tones have a 
tendency toward a kind of musical chant. Allied with 


fine music, and delivered by a vocalist of genuine ability, 


then, recitative instead of being merely mechanical takes 
a really artistic form, and is capable of illustrating the 
emotional incidents of the lyric drama in a highly artistic 
and attractive manner. Recitative, as employed by many 
of the Italian composers, had little variety or force. It 
had no elasticity of form, and, as it was generally accom- 
panied by a few occasional chords from the orchestra, it 
could not be of much interest. But here the modern com- 
poser has really gained ground and opened up new paths. 
The pauses in the vocal part are filled up with rich and 
suggestive passages, and the portions allotted to the solo 
vocalist are instrumented frequently inthe most picturesque 
style, so that the attention of a cultivated auditor is kept 
alive and a feeling of appropriateness aids the imaginative 
effect. Thus, recitative ought not to be a bugbear to the 
opera-goer. Those who enter fully into the higher aims 
of the lyric drama will perceive the superiority from an 
ideal and poetical point of view of this artistic and fully- 
developed recitative over the clumsy spoken dialogue of 
old. Nor is the modern recitative so unmelodious as 
novices imagine. It has not the formal beginning and 
ending of the old-fashioned aria, but it frequently con- 
tains phrases of pure melody alike pleasing to the ear yet 
in accordance with the dramatic situation. 

In another feature of the modern lyric drama I confess 
to sympathy with the general public, that is, in the ex- 
clusion of concerted music, especially for the principal 
singers. One of the greatest attractions of Italian opera 
was to hear first-rate vocalists in combination, in a duet, 
trio, quartet, or some more elaborate form of concerted 
music. The finale to the second act of Donizetti’s Lucia, 
hackneyed as it is, never fails to please ; and, to take music 
of a higher class, it may be remarked how charmed audi- 
ences are with the beautiful concerted movement in the 
last act of Wagner’s Meistersinger. Again, what genuine 


beauty there is in the trio of the female voices in the 
Rheingold, with its delightful ebb and flow of orchestral 
accompaniment, so picturesque and suggestive of a fan- 
ciful fairy life beneath the waters! Concerted music in- 
troduced in this fashion cannot be objected to by the 
most rigid stickler for dramatic unity. But in such an 
opera as Tristan und Isolde, the auditor, in spite of its 
force, must feel a want of variety in the absence of con- 
certed music and prominent choral effects. When the 
passionate duet for the lovers is heard, we may feel that 
it is all the more intense by comparison ; but the average 
opera-goer is apt to become weary before that interesting 
climax is reached. Weber, Meyerbeer, Gounod, and 
others, have been fully alive to the attractions of con- 
certed music in grand opera ; and, to take a far greater 
example, let me ask who would be willing to sacrifice the 
noble concerted music of Fidelio, an opera which fully 
bears out what I have already remarked, that the musician 
of the future lyric-drama must firmly resolve to take the 
lead, no matter what may be the claims of the librettist 
or the scene-painter. 

The mention of Fide/éo naturally leads to the considera- 
tion of the kind of drama suitable for the grand opera of 
the future. Possibly, in these railway and electric days, 
the public will not accept the purely human sentiment 
that makes the opera of Beethoven so natural and whole- 
some. So much the worse for the present generation ; 
but we must take matters as we find them. Composers, 
unfortunately, have been but too ready todo so. Hence 
we have the most repulsive incidents allied with beautiful 
music. The finest movement in ?zgo/etto, the quartet in 
the last act, is literally steeped in crime and horror, and 
Wagner, with all his skill, sometimes makes us shudder 
at the degradation of his characters. Bizet in Carmen 
gives us associations of revenge, superstition, and blood ; 
and La Tyaviata idealises the career of a courtesan. 
These are but a few instances out of many which every 
opera-goer will remember, and it must be admitted that, 
in Lohengrin, a higher ideal is reached, for although 
crime is an essential ingredient of dramatic contrast, the 
artistic manner in which it is presented on the stage gives 
it a moral value, while clumsy realism can only disgust 
the spectator of cultivated taste. 

In the lyric works of the future the composer must in- 
evitably take greater pains in the choice of a libretto. 
Mendelssohn foresaw this, and hesitated so long in con- 
sequence, that the world probably lost a genuine master- 
piece. He wished, as earnestly as Wagner, to combine 
poetical, pictorial, and dramatic effects, but he strongly 
objected to mere melodrama. Hence his lingering so 
long over Shakespearian subjects, and his passing fancy 
for fairy and romantic themes. Whatever good or ill- 
fortune may attend the lyric-drama in the future, it is very 
certain that a host ofoperas, some containing really beau- 
tiful music, will be covered with the dust of oblivion 
because of their feeble, trivial, and undramatic incidents. 
Schumann and Schubert were wrecked in that direction, 
and greater names still have not always escaped. Mozart 
struck on this rock once or twice, and Weber and many 
composers of more recent date, among them, some of our 
most talented English composers. What has so greatly 
tended to secure the popularity of Gounod’s Faust? The 
dramatic and human interest of the story. What has 
swamped Rossini’s Guillaume Tell? The absence of 
these qualities. Here is a moral for the operatic com- 
poser of the future, who will do well to take it to heart. 
Meanwhile we may hope to see increased musical cultiva- 
tion developing a taste for the higher forms of the lyric- 
drama, so that the prima donna and the scene-painter 





may not be the most prominent attractions of grand opera 
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RICHARD WAGNER’S POETICAL SKETCH 
JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


By Fr. NIECKS. 


WHEN, in the autumn of 1848, Wagner, disgusted with 
public affairs and painfully feeling the isolation of his 
position as an artist, checked the gnawing effect of this 
pain by giving free play to his restless creative activity, the 
new project which occupied him was a work the sketch of 
which has lately been published,* and to which the 
master devoted some pages of his Eine Mittheilung an 
meine Freunde. “As 1 got with Szegfried, through 
the strength of my longing, to the primordial source of 
the eternal purely-human, so I got now—when in view 
of modern life I could not but recognise this longing as 
altogether unquenchable, and again see deliverance only 
in flight from this life, in the suppression of its demands 
on me by self-annihilation—also to the primordial source 
of all modern ideas of this relation, namely, the human 
JESUS OF NAZARETH.” The account which Wagner 
gives of the views which guided him in the composition 
of this drama is somewhat long, but as it is at the same 
time characteristic of the man, and indispensable for the 
right understanding of the sketch, and, moreover, cannot 
be summarised or paraphrased without loss, I shall trans- 
late it in full and as faithfully as possible. 

“T arrived at a judgment especially profitable to the 
artist of the wonderful phenomenon of this Jesus by dis- 
tinguishing Him from the symbolical Christ, who, con- 
ceived in a certain time and in certain circumstances, 
presents Himself to our heart and mind as so easily 
intelligible, When I considered the time and general con- 
ditions of life in which a so loving and love-needing soul 
as that of Jesus developed itself, I found nothing more 
natural than that the individual who could not annihilate 
such an infamous, hollow, and despicable sensualism as 
that of the Roman world, and still more that of the world 
subject to Rome, and form it into a new sensualism 
corresponding to the longing of the soul, should only 
yearn out of this world, and thus out of the world alto- 
gether, for a better beyond—for death. Seeing the 
modern world of to-day filled with a worthlessness similar 
to that which surrounded Jesus, I now recognised only, in 
accordance with the characteristic property of the pre- 
sent conditions, that longing founded in truth and the 
sensuous nature of man, who out of an evil, infamous 
sensualism yearns for a nobler perceptibility correspond- 
ing to his purified nature. Death is here only the mo- 
mentum of despair ; it is the act of destruction which we 
execute on ourselves, because we—as_ individuals— 
cannot execute it on the evil conditions of the world 
that compels us. But the act of the real annihilation of 
the external, perceptible bonds of that infamous sen- 
sualism is the healthy manifestation incumbent on us of 
this impulse hitherto directed to self-annihilation. I 
felt now attracted by the idea of representing the ‘nature 
of Jesus, as it has become clear in our consciousness, 
intent on the movement of life, in such a way that the 
self-sacrifice of Jesus is only the imperfect expression of 
that human instinct which impels the individual to a 
rebellion against a loveless universality, to a rebellion 
which he that is absolutely isolated can indeed only 
terminate by self-annihilation, but which just out of this 
self-annihilation yet manifests its true nature in this, that 
it really did not aim at its own death, but at the negation 
of the loveless universality. 





* Jesus von Nazareth. Ein dichterischer Entwurf aus dem Jahre 1848, 


on Richard Wagner. (Leipzig : Breitkopf and Hiirtel ) 





“Tn this sense I sought to vent my rebellious mood by 
this sketch of a drama, Jesus of Nazareth, Two over- 
whelming doubts prevented me, however, from the 
execution of the sketch ; these sprang, on the one hand, 
from the contradictory nature of the subject-matter as. 
it lies before us ; on the other hand, from the recognised 
impossibility of bringing about a public performance also 
of this work.* Great liberty had to be taken with the 
subject-matter as it has been impressed upon the people 
by the religious dogma and the popular idea of it, if I 
wished to. make known to them my modern consciousness of 
its nature; its popular elements had to be interpreted 
and altered with more philosophical than artistic design, 
in order to remove them imperceptibly from the accus- 
tomed way of viewing them, and to show them in the light 
recognised by me. But even if I had succeeded in ac- 
complishing this, I could not but perceive that the only 
thing which could give to this subject-matter the signifi- 
cance contemplated by me was exactly our modern con- 
ditions, and that only if:just now presented to the people 
could this significance be effective, but not when these 
conditions were destroyed by the revolution, when— 
beyond these conditions—at the same time also the only 
possibility could be perceived of publicly presenting the 
drama to the people.” 

Noting in passing that the revolution Wagner thought 
of was not merely a political, but a social and moral 
revolution, I turn back.to the endof the first of the two 
above-quoted paragraphs, and add to it the accom- 
panying foot-note (signed D. H., that is Der Herausgeber, 
The Editor), which runs thus: “How much in this 
conception only the artist was active, can hardly escape 
notice.” Here we have.a significant and also a crushing 
criticism! I suppose by the author himself. Wagner 
approaches the subject not as an orthodox believer, not 
as an historical. inquirer, but as an artist. And let us 
not be misled by: his philosophical and socialistic argu- 
mentations and declamations. The ultra-enthusiastic 
admirers of the master see in him, besides the poet 
and musician of extraordinary power, a pre-eminent 
philesopher, religious teacher, and social reformer. Nor 
would they have hesitated, had occasion oflered, to 
make him prime minister, nay, king. Wagner himself was 
wiser—if not always, certainly in his calmer moods—as 
may be gathered from the following confession in Ueder 
Staat und Religion (Vol. VIII., pp. 7-8 of Gesammelte 
Schriften) written in 1864. “In truth, I think I shall best 
inform my young friend [who wished to know the master’s 
views concerning State and Religion] about myself, if I 
point out to him first of all how.serious a matter art was 
with me; for just in this seriousness is to be found the 
reason which at one time compelled me to enter on 
apparently so far out-of-the-way domains as State and 
Religion. What I there sought was really always only 
my art—that art which I took so seriously that I sought 
and demanded for it a legitimate foundation in the 
domain of life, in the State, and lastly in Religion. That 
I could not find this in modern life, induced me to 
investigate in my way the causes of this; I had to make 
clear to myself the tendency of the State in order to- 
explain thereby the disregard for my serious art-ideal I 
everywhere met with in public life. It was certainly 
characteristic of my investigation that I never descended in- 
to the domain of politics proper, especially of contemporary 
politics, In taking art so very seriously, I took 
life too lightly. . Indeed, I had come to this, that 
I reversed Schiller’s saying [Ernst ist das Leben, hetter 
ist die Kunst—Life is serious, art serene], and demanded 





* The other work being Sveg/ried. 
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that my art should be placed ina serene life, for which 
Greek life, such as we see it, had to serve me as a 
model.” On Wagner’s views, and also on his style of 
writing history, a flash of light is thrown by the following 
passage from Die Kunst und die Revolution (Vol. \11L., 
pp. 20—21), a work written in 1849, which contains much 
else illustrative of the matter under discussion. ‘‘ Whereas 
the Grecian assembled for his edification in the amphi- 
theatre for a few hours of the profoundest import, the 
Christian shut himself up in a monastery for a lifetime : 
there judged the popular assembly, here the inquisition ; 
there the State developed into a sincere democracy, here 
into a hypocritical absolutism.” 

Artists, like princes, are apt to think that the world has 
been created for them, not they for the world. Wagner 
is one of those strongly possessed by the artistic instinct 
of looking upon humanity past and present as a re- 
pository of subjects, and upon humanity present and 
future as audiences. If humanity does not submit in 
either case with grace, the artist, unconscious of his own 
fallibility, denounces the recalcitration as a sin against 
Nature. Let no one attempt to justify opposition by 
adducing facts, for without fail he will be met and 
silenced by the reply : “ So much the worse for the facts.” 
Wagner in abandoning the execution of the sketch does 
not accuse himself of short-sightedness in making such 
a choice of subject, but complains of the political and 
social conditions that would not allow of the perform- 
ance of the projected work, which he imagined could 
have influenced, perhaps revolutionised, them—thisat least 
his by no means too lucid words seem to imply. A 
social revolution by a play! What an illusion! Indeed, 
an illusion such as only a poet can be biessed or cursed 
with. A writer in the Atheneum (December 24, 1887),* 
who thinks that Wagner is perhaps the greatest artistic 
genius that has lived since Shakespeare, remarks that 
the former’s method was the very opposite of the latter’s. 
“In treating legendary material a dramatist has always 
the choice of two methods: either he may adopt what 
may be called the Shakesperean method of following the 
legend as closely as possible, or he may adopt what may 
be called the Wagnerian method of recasting with the 
utmost freedom and boldness the very mould of the 
story for artistic ends.” The latter may be the true 
method in the case of legendary material, but is it the 
true method in the case of Biblical material? I wish to 
look at the question from a neutral point of view, neither 
from that of the orthodox Christian nor from that of 
the sceptic or unbeliever. Now, it seems to me that 
if Biblical subjects are to be treated artistically, they 
have to be treated like historical subjects, which, as 
every one knows, bear the less meddling the more 
familiar they are. But what can be more familiar in 
Christian countries—to unbelievers as well as believers— 
than the life and teaching of Jesus! The consequence 
of this must necessarily be that divergences of the 
artistic treatment from the original will more or less 
shock those for whom the work is meant. And then 
further, how is it possible to represent Jesus on the stage 
(even if we exclude the common opera and play-house 
stage) in a way that will in some degree come up to the 
ideal we have formed of the character? No thoughtful, 
fine-feeling person, I venture to say, has ever met with 
a pictorial representation of Jesus that quite satisfied 
him. Many object to the introduction of Jesus in 
oratorio. And yet the unsatisfactoriness and objection- 
ableness in these cases—where outward form in repose 
or the singing voice is abstracted from the rest and 
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leaves the imagination a wide scope for exercise--are 
nothing compared with a stage representation which, in 
addition to voice and .outward form, calls into action 
gait, gesture, and play of features. The Ammergan 
Passion-Play will no doubt be quoted against me. But 
I do not admit that it disposes of my argument. How- 
ever, supposing it did, we should have to remember that 
its success results from the reverent realism and simple 
faithfulness with which those unsophisticated Bavarian 
peasants handle the subject. 

The publication by which the present remarks have 
been called forth consists of three parts: the first con- 
tains the sketch (22 pages), the second elaborations 
(speeches of Jesus, dialogues, &c.—45 pages), and the 
third Biblical quotations (31 pages). I shall say nothing 
of the last part, and of the first only that it shows the 
hand of the great dramatist who knew as few have known 
how to move the heart, and probably better than any- 
one else how to group his personages etfectively and 
place them amidst striking surroundings. For the rest 
Wagner’s comment on the sketch is a sufficient criticism. 
As to the second part I shall confine myself to a quota- 
tion or two, in which, were I to give them in the original 
German, the reader would admire the Biblical simplicity 
and dignity of the diction. I abstain from criticism, 
because the publication, not being a finished art-work 
and ushered into the world with the zprimatur of the 
author, does not lend itself to criticism. Were I asked 
to give my opinion as to the propriety of publishing the 
sketch, I would say that as a critic I must blame the 
family for the act, but that as a student of art and man- 
kind I cannot but thank them for these glimpses into 
the laboratory of the artist and into the mind of the 
man. 

But here are the quotations : 

“ Where there is no law there isalso no sin. But ye 
can only sin against the law of God through the law 
of man; in that ye obey the law of God ye put the 
law of man to shame—and the law of God is obeyed 
of itself whenever ye free yourselves from the law of man, 
so that ye are free and no longer bound at all, and do 
what pleases you according to the love of God, which is 
in you, and only goes from you through the law of man. 
—Thus also it is a good law: thou shalt not steal, nor 
covet thy neighbour’s goods. He who acts against it sins : 
but I keep you from sin by teaching you : love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself, that is also: seek not to gather up treasures 
whereby thou takest from thy neighbour and bringest him 
to want: for if thou hast thy possessions guarded by 
the law of man, thou invitest thy neighbour to sin 
against the law. Seek not the treasures of this world, 
and gather not together mammon, since thieves dig for it ; 
also ask not what shall we eat, what shall we drink, 
&c. Act according to the love of God, that is: love 
your neighbour, and all the rest will be given unto you ; 
for God created the world for your honour and for your 
heritage, and what it contains is for your enjoyment, to 
each according to his need. But where treasures are 
gathered together against the love of men, there vou 
gather together also thieves against whom ye make the 
law; so the law makes sinners, and mammon makes 
thieves. But he who lives according to the law of God, 
puts the law of man to shame, by giving cause for sin 
neither to himself nor to his neighbour.” 

‘““He who gathered together treasures which thiews 
can steal, broke first the law by taking from his neigh- 
bour what is necessary to him. Who is now the thief? 
he who tock from his neighbour that of which he had 
need, or he who took from the rich that of which Le 
had not need? See, thus the law brings offence into tle 
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world, and from it the law of God delivers you : love one 
another—all other law is vain and damnable.” 

“Whoever walks in love is a king and high-priest 
unto himself, for he is subject to none but God, who is 
in him ; but he who walks without love is a bondservant 
and subject to every mighty one of the earth, for in him 
is sin, and sin reigns over him.” 

“Your wise and learned, who pricked their understanding 
to justify law and custom, I confound by my simple words, 
whereby I declare: God is love.” 

“ For all that I can do, I have free will: if I exercise it 
in love, I do that which not only profits me, but profits 
many ; but thereby I multiply the benefit of my action 
also for myself, because now many also only do that 
which at the same time profits me. If, then, I do out of 
free will only that which is to profit me alone, I do not 
seek my profit, but only the loss of my neighbour, because 
only that seems to be profitable to me whereby another is 
made to suffer loss : my neighbour in order not to perish 
must therefore also seek to profit by injuring me; but 
there are many of these neighbours, and only my most 
¢xtreme poverty can enrich them. Thus then under the 
law all strive to injure each other, by each seeking to 
preserve himself from injury : but no law can bring forth 
the rich and bliss-giving deeds of love: for law is the 
limitation of freedom—but love is only then creative 
when it is free.” 

“Just as the body has many and various members, 
each of which has its functions and use and special 
character, but which all together constitute only one 
body, so are all men the members of the one God. But 
God is the Father and the Son, He begets Himself ever 
anew ; in the Father was the Son, and in the Son is the 
Father ; as we are now members of the one body which 
is God, and whose breath is eternal love, so we never 
die, just as the body, that is God, never dies, since He is 
the Father and the Son : that is, the constant realisation 
of eternal love itself.” 

With this I close my notice of Wagner’s poetical 
sketch, and leave the reader to draw his own conclusions 
and make his own comments. 








ALBERT LORTZING. 


ATTENTION having recently been drawn to Albert Lortz- 
ing on account of the “jubilee” performances of his 
comic opera Czar und Zimmermann given at Leipzig, 
Vienna, Hamburg, Dresden, Darmstadt, Stuttgart, and 
other German towns, in celebration of its first representa- 
tion, fifty years ago, in the first-named city—partly also 
with a view of benefiting the deceased composer’s impe- 
cunious relatives—a biographical sketch of his life may be 
found of interest. 

Albert Lortzing was descended from a family of actors, 
his grandfather having exhibited no mean histrionic gifts, 
which were inherited by his two sons. One of these, 
Johann Friedrich, distinguished himself above his fellow- 
actors, and gained Goethe’s regard and confidence on the 
then famous stageat Weimar. The elder brother, Johann 
Gottlob, less fortunate in his erratic career, met and mar- 
ried the charming actress Charlotte Sophie Seidl at 
Cologne. The match proved, in a domestic sense, a 
happy one ; but their income from such engagements as 
they contrived to pick up was of the slenderest descrip- 
tion. Their little son Albert (born October 23, 1803) 
may be said to have embraced the actor’s career at four 
years of age, and manifesting shortly afterwards a great 
liking for music, he was taught to copy out small operatic 
parts. Such were his zeal and quickness of perception, 





that when a mere youth—bright-eyed, dark-haired, lively 
and graceful in his movements—he succeeded in obtain- 
ing an appointment as jeune premicr, and for small 
tenor parts at Diisseldorf, and shortly afterwards for more 
prominent 7J/es at Leipzig. Although unsuited for tragedy, 
his charming personality, on the other hand, fully asserted 
itself in high-class comedy, no less than in private life. 
At the “ Riedel ” Restaurant—at that time the place of 
rendezvous of the prominent Leipzig talent, both indi- 
genous and foreign—Karl Herlossohn, the novelist, and 
president of those jovial meetings, was the first to en- 
courage Lortzing’s attempts in musical composition, which 
at that time had not risen above some songs, marches, 
and choruses. Setting to work with a will, he completed, 
at the age of twenty-one, his first opera, A Pascha von 
Janina, followed by two operettas, Aus Mozart’s Leben, 
and Der Pole und sein Kind, the last-named meeting 
with extensive favour ; and, after a somewhat prolonged 
pause, by his famous comic opera Dée beiden Schiitzen, 
both libretto (likewise by himself) and music being com- 
pleted within a few weeks’ time, to be succeeded only six 
months later by his chef d’ceuvre, Czar und Zimmermann 
which secured to him great and immediate fame, if not 
equivalent pecuniary fortune. Stimulated by these artistic 
triumphs, Lortzing now wrote opera after opera with 
almost electric rapidity, jotting down his inspirations in 
a neat hand generally after awaking in the morning, and 
without the help of a piano. He was his own librettist, 
and used to say that “the proper material once found, the 
music came of itself.” The representation of his operas 
having generally fallen short of his ideal, Lortzing now 
took up more serious subjects. ‘The German,” he said, 
‘sings in comic opera as if he were encased in armour.” 
With a growing dislike to his profession as an actor, or 
“mountebank” as he was wont to call it, Lortzing was 
overjoyed in obtaining the conductorship at the Leipzig 
Opera. “TI feel,” he wrote to his uncle, “as if a small 
orchestra were playing a triumphal march within my 
breast: Albert Lortzing ‘ Capellmeister ’—not ‘ mimic’ !” 
But disappointment soon followed. Cabals were set to 
work, and although his operas continued their successful 
career, operatic composers had, as a rule, very nearly to 
be satisfied with the glory, at a time when “tanti¢mes ” 
were unknown. Indeed, an agency was actually estab- 
lished at Mayence for the express purpose of copying and 
selling Lortzing’s favourite operas, and the composer’s 
appeal to the Frankfort Parliament remained unheeded. 
To crown all, intrigue succeeded even in depriving him of 
his place at the Opera. Nothing daunted, he continued 
to work with increased vigour on his opera Undine, in 
order to keep the wolf from the door. “ Life cannot always 
be cloudless. Had not even the great bard who sung the 
Zauberfldte some thorny paths to tread? 1 and mine 
are not yet suffering from hunger,” he said to a friend, 
“and so long as a German composer can say thus much, 
and enjoy some fame into the bargain, he must esteem 
himself fortunate, and be thankful to his Fatherland.” 
Happily a turning-point was at hand. The Viennese 
impresario Pokorny having engaged the famous two 
Jennys, Lutzer and Lind, besides Staudigl, Tichatschek, 
and others, with Meyerbeer and Berlioz as conductors 
of their own works, for his operatic enterprise ‘‘An Der 
Wien,” suddenly appeared at Lortzing’s modest dwelling 
with an offer of the principal conductorship at that theatre 
Here many happy days were spent. His new opera, Der 
Waffenschmied, with Staudig]l in the title 7é/e, achieved a 
brilliant success, Undine scarcely less so; the evenings 
being generally given up to convivial intercourse with the 
famous actors Ludwig Lowe, Fritz Devrient, Findeisen, 
Capellmeister Binder, and others, until the small hours 
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of the morning at the Restaurant ‘“ Conratz,” near the 
above-named theatre. 

But these jollities—and, indeed, Lortzing’s engagement 
at Vienna—were cut short by the great Revolution in 1848, 
in which the composer (who had grown a heavy moustache 
as a sign of freedom from the actor’s trammels) took a 
somewhat active part. The theatre “An der Wien” 
had to be closed for want of support during those trouble- 
some times, and the impresario Pokorny declared 
himself bankrupt. Another great grief which befell 
Lortzing at Vienna was the loss of his beloved mother, 
who was buried near Gluck, in the Matzleinsdorf Ceme- 
tery. With a heavy heart and a light pocket, he re- 
turned, accompanied by his family, to his favourite 
Leipzig, applying in vain for the conductorships at Berlin 
and Dresden, vacated by the early death of Otto Nicolai 
and the sudden flight of Richard Wagner respectively ; 
whilst at the Vienna Court Playhouse Emil Tit] obtained 
the preference by order of the Director Heinrich Laube. 

Yet once more fortune smiled upon the sorely-tried 
maestro. In consequence of a quarrel between Julius 
Rietz and the Director Rudolph Wirsing, Lortzing was 
once more appointed Capellmeister in place of the former 
at the Leipzig Opera. But this engagement unfortunately 
proved likewise of short duration, for soon after, he 
felt constrained to write to his married daughter at 
Vienna, that owing to the intervention of a powerful 
“Rietz” party he was asked to share his conductorship 
with his predecessor. Chagrined at the prospect of be- 
coming: the fifth wheel in the cart,” as he expressed it, 
he too hastily handed in his resignation, which was 
accepted. Now his serious troubles began. To gain an 
honest living, poor Lortzing, advanced in years, broken in 
health and spirits, with impaired hearing, returned, as a 
last resource, to acting in small German towns, such as 
Gera, Chemnitz, Halle, &c., for so miserable a pittance 
that, unable to purchase even the needful fuel, he had 
many times to stay in bed for warmth at his lodgings. 
Compared to this, the appointment, which he sub- 
sequently secured as conductor of ballet and vaudeville- 
music at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadter Theatre at Berlin, 
seemed to him a veritable paradise, that same Berlin 
where his Czar had in years gone by celebrated its 
most brilliant successes. This engagement proved his 
last ; for, after a few months spent in domestic happiness 
with his beloved wife and children, who had joined him 
from Leipzig, this contract was unexpectedly to come to 
anend. This was more than the prematurely aged and 
broken-hearted musician could bear. On the 21st of 
January, 1851, a somewhat sudden and painless death 
relieved his sufferings, surrounded by his devoted family. 

The news that Albert Lortzing was no more, instantly 
roused the Berlin public to a just appreciation of the loss 
it had sustained. Meyerbeer, who happened to stay in the 
Prussian capital, became eloquent on behalf of his de- 
parted colleague; an endless stream of mourners followed 
the coffin, bedecked with flowers and laurel wreaths, to 
the final resting-place of “‘the martyr to his talent,” as 
ke was described in a touching oration, delivered by his 
Regisseur, Anton Ascher, over the grave. }. & 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


MIss ARMSTRONG’S capital song “ Harthony,” which has 
been selected this month for our musical example, is a 
favourable specimen of English vocal writing. The work 
was noticed in our Review columns on its first appear- 
ance, we need therefore do no more than formally intro- 
duce it to our readers, leaving them to make their own 
comments. 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL. 
By E, PAUER. 
VIOLINISTS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTALISTS OF ITALY, 
SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL. 
(Continued from page 9.) 

1678—1740. DBonrorti, FRANCESCO ANTONIO, b. at Trient 
(Italian Tyrol), d. at Venice. 

1680~ 1762. GEMINIANI, FRANCESCO, b. at Lucci, d. at 
Dublin. Pupil of Lunat (‘‘ Il Gobbo”) and Corelli. Com- 
poser of many Concertos, and author of ‘‘The Art of 
Playing the Violin.” 

1685—1750. VERACINI, FRANCESCO MARIA, b. at Florence, 
d. near Pisa. Composer of 12 Violin Sonatas. 

1685--(?). ALBERTI, GIUSEPPE MATTEO, b. at Bologna, d. (?). 
He enjoyed some reputation as Violinist. Details are 
wanting. (Not to be confounded with Domenico Alberti, 
the founder of the so-called Alberti Basses.) 

1686—1773. SIGHICELLI, FILIpro, b. at San Cesario, near 
Modena, d. at Modena. Principal Violinist of Prince Her- 
cules d’Este. 

1689—1769. CAsTRUCCI, PIETRO, b. at Rome, d. there. 
Pupil of Corelli. Composer of 2 books of Violin Sonatas, 
and of 12 Concertos. Inventor of the /7oletta marina, for 
which Handel wrote Solos in his ‘* Orlando ” and ‘* Sosarme.” 

1690—1770. TESSARINI, CARLO, b. at Rimini, d. at Urbino. 
Pupil of Corelli. Composer and Author. 

1692—1770. TARTINI, GIUSEPPE, b. at Pisano (Istria), d. at 
Padua. Composer of many Sonatas, Concertos, and the 
work ‘* L’Arte dell’ Arco.” He is also the author of several 
theoretical works. Tartini was the founder of the 

PADUA SCHOOL, 
To which belonged the following artists :— 

BINI, PASQUALINI. 

NARDINI, PIETRO. 

MANFREDI, FILIPppPo. 

FERRARI, DOMENICO. 

MENEGHINI, GIULIO. 

SIRMEN, SIGNORA bi (Maddalena Lombardini). 

1693—1764. LOCATELLI, PIETRO, b. at Bergamo, d. at Am- 
sterdam. Pupil of Corelli. Composer of 12 Concerti grossi 
(Op. 1) ; Flute Sonatas with a Bass (Op. 2); L’ Arte del 
Violino (Op. 3), consisting of 12 Concertos and 24 Caprices 
for 2 Violins, Viola, Cello, and Thoroughbass; 6 Concerti 
(Op. 4) ; 6 Trios for 2 Violins and Violoncello (Op. 5) ; 12 
Sonatas for Violin Solo (Op. 6) ; 6 Concerti a quattro (Op. 7) ; 
Trios for String Instruments (Op. 8) ; ‘‘ L’arte di nuova 
Modulazione”’ (Op. 9); ‘*Contrasto armonico” (Op. 10). 
Some of his works were republished in Leipzig and Paris. 

THE PIEDMONTESE SCHOOL, 
Founded by Giovanni Battista Somis (pupil of Corelli), b. 
1676 in Piedmont (where ?), d. 1763 at Turin. 
To this school belong : 
GIARDINI, FELICE. 
CHIABRAN, FRANCESCO. 
PUGNANI, GAETANO. 
Viotri, Glov. BATTISTA. 
BRUNI, ANTONIO BARTOLOMEO. ) 
OLIVIERI, A. 
FesTa, GIUSEPPE MARIA. { 
RADICATI, FELICE DE. 
POLLEDRO, GIAMBATTISTA (for a time pupil of Pugnani). 
MorI, FRANCESCO (pupil of Viotti). 
GHEBHART GIUSEPPE (pupil of Radicati). 

1695—(?). VALENTINI, GiusErre, b. at Florence (?), d. (?) 
He was a prolific Composer for String Instruments, and held 
(1735) an appointment of the Florentine Court. 

About this time was born Amapio Pirro, the greatest 
Violoncellist of this period. Details are wanting. 

1716—1796. GIARDINI, FELICE DE, b. at Turin, d. at Moscow. 
Pupil of Somis. From 1744 to 1790 he resided in London. 

1720—1768. BiNnI, PASQUALINO, b. at Pesaro, d. at Stuttgart. 

He was a favourite pupil of Tartini. 
1722—1793. NARDINI, PreTRO, b. at Fibiania (Tuscany), d. 


Pupils of Pugnani. 





at Florence. Composer of Sonatas, Concertos, ‘ uartets, &c. 


I et 
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1723—(2?). CHIABRAN (CHABRAN), FRANCESCO, b, (?), d. (?)- 
Nephew of Somis. Details are wanting. 

1727—1803. PUGNANI, GAETANO, b. at Turin, d. there. 
Pupil of Somis. Pugnani was the teacher of Viotti, Bruni, 
&c. Composer of 10 Operas (not successful), 9 Concerti for 
Violin, 24 Sonatas for Violin Solo, 6 Quartets, Duets, &c. 

1729 (1730 ?) 1777 (1780 ?). MANFREDI, FILIPpo, b. at Lucca, 
d. at Madrid. Pupil of Tartini. Six of his Sonatas for 
Violin and Bass were published 1832, at Leipzig. 

1730—1802. LoL, ANTONIO, b. at Bergamo, d. in Sicily 
(where ?). He was appointed with Nardini in Stuttgart ; 
resided for 11 years at St. Petersburg, and travelled a great 
deal in England, Italy, and France. Composer of 3 Books 
of Sonatas (6 in each Book), 6 Sonatas with accompaniment 
of a second Violin, and 8 Concerti, and a Method of Violin- 
playing. 

1735—(?). SIRMEN, SIGNORA DI (MADDALENA LOMBARDINI 
was her maiden name), b. at Venice, d. at Bergamo (not 
certain). Pupil.of Tartini. Excellent performer and com- 
poser of several Concertos and Trios. 

1737—1826. SIGHICELLI, GIUSEPPE, b. at Modena, d. there. 
Solo Violinist of the Duke Hercules d’Este until 1810. 

1743-1805. BoccHERINI, LuIGI, b. at Lucca, d. at Madrid. 
Son of a Double-bass player ; pupil of the Abbate Vannucci; 
travelled with the Violinist Filippo Manfredi (see 1729), 
came (1768) to Paris, where he published his first Quartets. 
Composer of 91 String Quartets, 123 Quintets (of these 113 
are with 2 Violoncellos, and 12 with 2 Tenors) ; 12 Quintets 
for Clavecin and Strings, 42 Trios for ditto; 54 Trios for 
Strings only, 18 String Quintets with Flute or Oboe, 16 
Sextuors, 2 Octets, &c. &c. 

1746—1825. CAMBINI, GIOVANNI GIUSEPPE, b. at Livorno, 
d. in great distress in the workhouse of Bicétre, Paris. Pupil 
of Nardini and Manfredi, on the Violin, and of Padre Martini 
in Composition. Composer of 60 Symphonies, 144 String 
Quartets, about 400 pieces for different instruments, &c. His 
life was full of highly romantic episodes and adventures. 

1748—1790. MESTRINO, NICOLO, b. at Milan, d. at Paris. 
Was instructed in Vienna. Composer of 12 Concertos for 
Clavecin, Etudes and Caprices for Violin. His pieces once 
enjoyed considerable popularity. 

1749—1827. Puppo, GIUSEPPE, b. at Lucca, d. at Florence. 
Excellent Violinist. From 1788 till 1799 he held the appoint- 
ment as Orchestral Conductor of the Théatre Francais (Paris). 
Composer of several Violin Duets, Fantasias, &c. 

1751—1827. CAMPAGNOLI, BARTOLOMEO, b. at Cento, near 
Bologna, d. at Neu-Strelitz. Pupil of dall’ Occha and Quas- 
tarobba. From 1797 till 1818 he held an appointment at 
Leipzig, and became later Chapelmaster of the Court at 
Neu-Strelitz. Composer of a Violin Concerto, and author 
of a Method to Play the Violin. 

1753—1824. VIOTTI, GIOVANNI Battista, b. at Fontanetto 
da Po (Vercelli), d.at London. Pupil of Pugnani. Composer 
of 29 Violin Concertos, of 2 Concert-Duos for 2 Violins, of 
21 String Quartets, 21 Trios for 2 Violins and Violoncello, 
of 51 Violin Duets, &c. Biographical notices were written 
by Fayolle, Boieldieu (pupil of Viotti and Miel). 

1753—1808. BRUNETTI, GAETANO, b, at Pisa, d. at Madrid. 
Pupil of Nardini. Composer of 31 Symphonies, and of 
many works for Strings. 

1759—1823. BRUNI, ANTONIO BARTOLOMEO, b. at Coni 
(Piedmont), d. there. Pupil of Pugnani and Spezziani. 
Author of a Method for Violin and another for Viola. 

1763—1827 (?). OLivieRI, A. (?), b. at Turin, d. at Paris (?), 
Pupil of Pugnani. According to some authorities he was 
the later part of his life in France. 

1763—1846. DRAGONETTI, DOMENICO, b. at Venice, d. at 
London. Celebrated Double-bass performer. Composer of 
Concertos and smaller pieces for his instrument. See his 
biography by Cassi, 1846. 

1764—1823. STRINASACCHI, REGINA, b. at Ostiglia, near 
Mantua, d. at Gotha (?), where her husband, Conrad 
Schlick, a Violoncellist, held an appointment in the Ducal 
Orchestra. Mozart composed for her the celebrated Duet 
Sonata (Piano and Violin) in B flat. 





1770—1841. CARULLI, FERDINANDO, b. at Naples, d. at 
Paris. Celebrated Guitarist. Details are wanting. 

1770— (?). BOorTOIAzZzI,,. BARTOLOMEO, b. at Venice, d. (?). 
Celebrated Virtuoso of the Mandoline and Guitar. 

1771—1839. Festa, GIUSEPPE MARIA, b. at Trani, d. at 
Naples. Excellent Violinist. 

1772—1806. SIGHICELLI, CARLO, son of Giuseppe S., b. at 
Modena, d. there. Held the appointment of Solo Violinist 
at the Court of Modena. 

1772--1852. CASALINI, PIETRO, b. at Ravenna, d. there. 
Excellent Violinist and conductor. 

1778—1850. VIMERCATI, PIETRO, b. (?), d. at Genoa. The 
Italians called him the Paganini of the Mandoline. 

1778—1823. RADICATI, FELICE ALESSANDRO (de?), b. at 
Turin, d. at Bologna. Pupil of Pugnani. Composer of 
String Quintets, Quartets, and Trios. 

1780—1820. GIULIANI, MAuRO, b. at Bologna, d. at Vienna. 
Celebrated Guitarist. Composer of a great number of pieces 
for his instrument. 

1781—1853. PoLLEDRO, GIOVANNI BATTIsTA, b. at Piova, 
near Turin, d. there. Pupil of Paganini. Composer of 3 
Violin Concertos, several sets of Variations with Orchestra, 
Violin Studies, Trios, a Pastoral Symphony, &c. 

1784—1840. PAGANINI, NICOLO, b. at Genoa, d. at Nizza. 
Pupil of Alessandro Rolla, but mostly self-taught. Composer 
of a great number of works for the Violin, including 
Concertos, Studies, Caprices, Quartets, &c. 

1791—1837. ROLLA, ANTONIO, b. at Parma, d. at -Dresden. 
Composer of a Violin Concerto and several smaller Violin 
pieces. 

1793—1842. Mort, FRANceEsco, b. (of Italian parents) at 
London, d. there. Pupil of Viotti. 

1793—1838. ROvVELLI, Pierro, b. at Bergamo, d. there. 
Excellent Violin Virtuoso; at one time appointed in Munich. 

1795—1877. LAaMBIASE, RAFFAELF, b. at Naples, d. there. 
Excellent performer and successful teacher. 

1796—(?). GHEBHART, GIUSEPPE, b. (?), d. (?). Pupil of 
Radicati (1778 —1823). 

1798—1854. YVON, CARLO, b. at Milan, d. there. Cele- 
brated performer on the Oboe. 

1802. SIGHICELLI, ANTONIO, b. at Modena. Excellent 
Violinist and renowned conductor. 

1803—1860. SEBASTIANI, FERDINANDO, b. at Capua, d. at 
Naples. Celebrated Clarinet-player. 

1804—1876. Brizz1, GAETANO, b. at Bologna, d. there. Ex- 
cellent performer on the Trumpet. 

1804—1856. De GIOVANNI, NICOLO, b. at Genoa, d. at 
Parma. Excellent Violinist. 

1805. St. Lupin, LEON bE, b. at Turin. Distinguished Vio- 
linist. 

1806. CAVALLINI, EUGENIO, b, at Milan. Violinist. 

1807. FERRARINI, GIULIO CESARE, b. at Bologna. Excel- 
lent Violinist. 

1807, CAVALLINI, ERNESTO, b. at Milan. Excellent per- 
former on the Clarionet. 

1808. BIGNAMI, CARLO, b. at Cremona. Violinist. 

1810. FRESCHI, CONTE ANTONIO, b. at Cordovado (Austrian 
Friaul). Eminent Violinist. 

1810. BIMBONI, GIOVACCHINO, b. at Florence. Celebrated 
performer on the Trumpet and Trombone. 

1815. Pinto, FERDINANDO, b.at Naples. Excellent Violinist. 

1815. SivoRI, CAMILLO, b. at Genoa. Celebrated Violinist. 

(To le continued.) 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
January, 1888. 
ANOTHER new opera has just appeared on the Leipzig 
stage. It is named Der Deutsche Michel, composed by 
Mohr. Who the composer is, your reporter knows as little 
as any other person you. might ask. It may be allowed 
that he is indeed a gifted and well-trained composer, to 
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whom one might wish a better libretto than the partly 
silly, partly noxious Deutsche Michel. But the music 
also must not be spared a reproof; it is lacking in all 
unity of style. Here and there one encounters operetta 
sounds, then Meyerbeer’s style, then Wagner’s manner of 
instrumentation, and, rarely enough, a spontaneously in- 
vented and immediately effective idea. We got the im- 
pression that the composer, to appear very eclectic, 
had endeavoured to elaborate originally simple ideas, by 
over-refinement in both his melodies and harmonies. 
The effect, nevertheless, will never be the intended one. 
The performance, in which the leading parts were taken 
by Frau Moran-Olden and Fraulein Artner and Herren 
Schelper and Hedmondt, was an excellent one, and the 
reception by the numerous audience extremely kind. 
The tenth Gewandhaus concert, on the 15th of December, 
brought us Schumann’s Faust—complete. It confirmed 
our opinion, that it would be more in the interest of the 
composer to execute only the third part, which was 
already composed in the year 1848, and contains indeed 
most brilliant blossoms and pearls. The two first parts 
were written shortly before Schumann’s illness, and he 
who has not lost all judgment in blind veneration of the 
great master, must avow that there are to be found only a 
few numbers that are truly beautiful and complete in form, 
quite setting aside the fact that the greater part of this 
mystical and philosophical text is not at all appropriate 
for composition. Our public, who live in blind veneration 
of Goethe and Schumann, and dare not avow that these 
great masters wrote many pieces not up to the level of their 
highest genius, applauded the work in such a way, that 
one could hardly believe oneself in the Gewandhaus. It 
was not only that the audience interrupted the single 
parts by applause, and also applauded a chorus, they 
moreover called forth the conductor after the second and 
third parts. Of the soloists we name in the first rank 
Herr Scheidemantel, who possesses a wonderful voice, 
and completely mastered the difficult task in every respect. 
Frau Baumann was a good interpreter of Gretchen, and 
Fraulein Thekla Friedlander executed very intelligently 
the other soprano soli. The other soloists also, Herren 
Lederer and Hennig, Frau Metzler-Léwy, Friulein Carus, 
David and Tiinzler, acquitted themselves well in their 
respective parts. Very praiseworthy were the renderings 
of chorus and orchestra. We thought it an excellent idea 
that the organ participated in the church scene ; it was of 
a really imposing effect. As it is not in the score, 
we believe that it was added later. On the 16th of 
December the Conservatoire gave a concert for the 
benefit of the fund for the Mendelssohn monument. 
Besides the overture to Kénig Manfred, by Reinecke, 
it included only compositions by Mendelssohn, the over- 
ture, “ Die Hebriden,” concerto in D minor for piano, 
executed by Herr Halsteadt, the violin concerto played 
by Herr Berber from Jena, cavatine from Paulus, sung 
by Herr Borchers, and the concert-aria, sung by Friiulein 
Tanzler. The solo performances were remarkable, the 
execution of the violin concerto even excellent. The 
orchestral renderings by the youthful Conservatoire or- 
chestra were also very laudable. The overture by Reinecke 
was so enthusiastically played that the composer was 
conducted to the platform by the conductor, Herr 
Brodsky, to express his thanks for the long applause. 
On the 17th of December Herren Petri, Bolland, Unken- 
stein, and Schrider gave their second Chamber Soirée. 
The programme consisted only of compositions by Beet- 
hoven, the quartet, Op. 18, in B flat major, Op. 59 inc 
major, and Op. 132, in masterly style throughout. The 
applause they gained was very lively. The eleventh 
Gewandhaus concert began with the motet by Bach, 





“Dir, Jehovah will ich singen,” sung by the Thomaner 
choir. It was followed by the still in MS. remarkable 
double concerto by Brahms, for violin and violoncello, 
with orchestral accompaniment, played by Herren 
Joachim and Hausmann, and conducted by the composer. 
Under such circumstances the reception by the audience 
was of course a brilliant one. The work is, like every 
work Brahms writes, interesting and nobly thought, but 
does not equal his violin concerto in inventive power. 
Joachim also played the adagio from Spohr’s eleventh 
violin concerto in a quite unrivalled manner, arousing 
enthusiastic applause. The performances of the Thomaner 
choir, who sang, besides the motets, three nice Lieder 
by Vierling, were very acceptable. The concert ended 
with the symphony in C minor by Beethoven, the perform- 
ance inducing a recall of the conductor. The day after 
the concert Brahms played in the soirée for chamber 
music his trio in C minor, Op. rot, with rich applause ; 
the second movement had to be repeated. It is beyond 
all question the best movement of the work. The Quartet 
Brodsky also played the quartet in F major by Mozart, 
and the quartet in E flat major by Beethoven, Op. 127, 
with great success. Only four days later we had the 
twelfth Gewandhaus concert, that began with the very en- 
tertaining suite, Op. 43, by Tschaikowsky, which brought 
rich applause to the conducting composer—indeed, far 
more applause than the public were formerly inclined to 
grant to far better novelties. In every case the applause 
is not to be grudged to the talented composer, as the first 
movement (Prélude and fugue) is indeed very fine, and 
only the fourth and fifth movement (Marche miniature and 
gavotte) are to be demurred at ; whilst the second and third 
movement (Divertimento and Intermezzo) contain many 
fine ideas, though they are somewhat affected. The other 
instrumental number was the overture to Genovefa, by 
Schumann. The soloist at this concert was Fraulein 
Fanny Davies, who is accredited the best pianist in Eng- 
land, and who displayed her excellent abilities by the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s concerto in G major, a gavotte, 
Op. 129, by Reinecke, a “ Lied ohne Worte,” by Mendels- 
sohn, and the “ Staccato Etude,” in C major, by Rubin- 
stein. Instead of the first announced, Herr Reichmann, 
from Vienna, who had got ill; Herr Perron sang the air of 
Tristan d’Acunha, from the /essonda, by Spohr, and 
Lieder by Franzand Schubert. The public ought to have 
better acknowledged the amiable readiness of the artist, 
and ought also to have appreciated his excellent ren- 
derings' much more than it did. We only regretted 
that the honoured artist sang the Lied by Schubert, 
“ Eifersucht und Stolz,” in the new edition ; the older 
reading is beyond every question much finer and more 
effective. A singular feature of the thirteenth Gewandhaus 
concert was that it included three eminent orchestral 
works and two instrumental soli (concerto in E flat 
major, by Beethoven, and Dow Fuan fantasia, by Liszt), 
but no vocal solo. Another singular feature was the un- 
wontedly warm reception of the works by the audience. 
They greeted not only the solo performances by Frau 
Sofie Menter with such colossal enthusiasm as is seldom 
heard in the Gewandhaus, but called forth also the con- 
ductor after the “ Bilder aus Osten,” by Schumann, scored 
for orchestra by Reinecke, and after the overture to Richard 
/T/.,by Volkmann. The third orchestral number was the 
symphony in B flat major (No. 12 in Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel’s edition), which produced also thrilling effect. 
Frau Menter we again recognised and admired in the 
Don Fuan fantasia as a virtuoso of the first rank, in- 
deed as the most eminent of all virtuosi, whilst we had 
heard the concerto by Beethoven far better played by 
others. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


THE chief operatic event of the New Year had, for once, 
to be looked for, not at the Imperial Opera, but at the 
‘“‘ Theater an der Wien,” where the celebrated and prolific 
composer of charming dance music, Johann Strauss, jun., 
brought out his new, and perhaps, in a double sense, his 
last operetta, Szmplicius, to be followed, it is said, by 
grand opera only. A step in that direction has indeed 
already been taken by Szmp/icius in respect of its historic 
background, the scene of the action being laid in Ger- 
many during the Thirty Years’ War, and containing a 
mingling of the comic and pathetic, coupled with a 
diction of decided refinement in the libretto. If this 
very mixture of conflicting elements has resulted in 
neither an opera nor an operetta, the composer has 
successfully steered over the difficulty by touching lightly 
on the serious situations, whilst bringing the lighter 
scenes into distinct prominence, most of the music being 
written in that fascinating waltz-rhythm—both sentimental 
and vivacious—in which he is unrivalled. As the most 
charming number amongst a wealth of thoroughly spon- 
taneous, unaffected, and attractive music, may perhaps 
be singled out the merry love-duet with the refrain 
“ Dummer Bub,” whilst even what is intrinsically weak 
seems new by reason of an original and highly effective 
orchestration, which is one of Strauss’s spectalités. The 
mise-en-scene and the general performance, under Franz 
Jauner’s famous management and with Girardi in the 
title vé/e, was of first-rate order, and the total result a 
brilliant success. A cleverly compiled selection, contain- 
ing the best morceaux, has been published by C. A. 
Spina. 

Speaking of publications, I may refer to a complete 
and magnificent edition, in five volumes, of the “ Walzer” 
by Johann Strauss, sen., edited and provided with a 
pretace by his above-named son, and published at Leipzig, 
which might appropriately be followed by a similar feat 
on behalf of Joseph Lanner’s dance tunes, more especially 
as the, in their way, classical compositions of both, as well 
as Johann Strauss son’s delightful earlier Walzer, are 
being unduly neglected in the Kaiserstadt in favour of 
much new but vastly inferior music of the same kind, if I 
except a “ Strauss-and-Lanner evening” annually given 
by the splendid “ Eduard Strauss Orchestra,” which many 
of your readers had;the opportunity of appreciating at 
your Exhibition at South Kensington two years ago. 

Another publication claiming the attention of musicians 
familiar with the vernacular is Eduard Hanslick’s 
“ Musikalisches Skizzenbuch,” containing sketches written 
in this foremost musical critic’s incomparable style on a 
variety of interesting subjects, as, e.g., on opera both old 
and new, Weber, ‘Liszt, Ferdinand Hiller, with letters 
from London and Italy, &c. Indeed, anything more in- 
structive, and at the same time entertaining, in musical 
literature than these excerpts, it would be difficult to 
imagine. 

Next in interest to Simplicius came the Jubilee per- 
formance at the Imperial Opera of Albert Lortzing’s 
Czar und Zimmermann, brought out at Leipzig fifty years 
ago, and sharing in this respect a like honour bestowed 
on Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Gounod’s Faust. Poor 
Lortzing ! I remember him well, when at the zenith of his 
glory, conducting his Wafenschmied, with Staudigl in the 
title dle, at the “‘ Theater an der Wien,” about 1847. What 
a different harvest he would reap at the present day, 
when. operatic composers pocket their thousands—not 
unfrequently at the expense of the speculative publisher ! 
As it is, Lortzing died almost a pauper at Berlin,.and his 
family are not very much better off. His son is an 






obscure strolling player, one of his daughters chaperones 
a small peripatetic artiste in Germany, and a second 
daughter, Frau Caroline Kraft, ekes out a scanty liveli- 
hood as an excellent teacher of the pianoforte in the 
Viennese suburb Wiahring (Schulgasse, No. 12). It is to 
be hoped therefore that the result of the festival per- 
formances of the above-named opera in numerous German 
cities will redound to their substantial benefit. The per- 
formance at our great Opera House came off with great 
éclat before a closely-packed audience, who seemed as 
delighted with the charm and humour of the libretto and 
the beauty of the melodies as if the work had been 
written yesterday, to which the excellent performance of 
Herren Reichenberg (especially in the vocal department), 
Reichmann, Miiller, and Schrédter, and Frau Naday, 
largely contributed. 

Returning to operetta, Czibulka’s Glicksritter, brought 
out at the Carl Theatre, bids fair, owing to likewise a 
clever and historic libretto (Zhe Restoration of the 
Stuarts) and tuneful music, to prove like Simplicius, a 
trump-card to the respective zmpresario. 

A successful Jremzere of the comico-romantic opera 
Der Schatz des Rampsinit, written and composed by 
Albert Kauders, is also reported from Prague, and of the 
gia Der Wettermacher by Eduard Steinbéck from 

inz. 

I must not forget to mention a very successful début at 

the Imperial Opera of Frau Marie Basta from the Munich 
Opera, who may even be called phenomenal, since the 
exceptional compass of a highly cultured (although unfor- 
tunately somewhat worn) voice, combined with consider- 
able dramatic expression, enables her to fill alternately 
such widely different parts as “ The Queen of the Night,” 
reaching successfully the F above the stave, and “ Norma,” 
“Gretchen” and “Aida,” “Carmen” and “ Ortrude,” in 
an equally artistic manner. 
But what about Verdi’s O¢e//o ? it may be asked, which 
has been excellently performed even at provincial Buda- 
pest and Prague, and yet is still ‘a hope deferred” at our 
Grand Opera. The Vienna correspondent of one of your 
daily contemporaries, who went to the trouble of telegraph- 
ing his strictures on our operatic directors on that score, 
seems not to know that this was owing to the exorbitant 
terms asked by the proprietors Ricordi of Milan, viz., 
8,000 florins, besides 8 per cent. “tantiéme !” the highest 
price hitherto paid being 3,000 florins. Of course the 
management must draw the line somewhere. The diffi- 
culties are, however, said to have been finally overcome, 
and the Jremidre will probably take place in March next. 
Our concert season, although full of interest in other 
respects, proved thus far barren of novelties to call for 
special comment. Among vocalists, Marcella Sembrich 
was the shining star, Herr Forsten from Stockholm 
created a very favourable impression by his fine baritone, 
excellent method and expression, and distinct enunciation, 
in Lieder by Schumann, Brahms, &c. Fraulein Zerbst, 
from Berlin, proved herself the possessor of a well-trained 
soprano ascending to F and even F sharp with ease, but 
somewhat deficient in musical feeling ; and our inimitable 
Liedersiinger Gustav Walter treated a fashionable audience 
to Schubert’s delightful cycle, “ Die schéne Miillerin.” 
(This remarkable vocal feat was, however, “topped” at 
least quantitatively by Herr Adolph Wallnofer’s rendering 
of no less than twenty-eight Schubert Lieder at a recent 
concert at Prague.) 

In addition to the well-known pianists Frauen Sophie 
Menter (who played Beethoven’s “Emperor,” Liszt’s a 
major, and Rubinstein’s G major concerti in succession at 
one concert!) and Essipoff, and Herr M. Rosenthal, 





decided successes were scored by the Polish artist 
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HARMONY. 
Song by Annie $. Armstrong. 
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Paderewski, notwithstanding a somewhat hard touch, with 
Beethoven’s variations in C minor and some light pieces 
of his own composition ; by Fraulein Ella Pancera with 
Brahm’s abnormally difficult “ Paganini” variations, &c. ; 
by Madame Bertha Marx, who came with Sarasate from 
Paris ; but more especially by Joseph Sliwinski, as a 
Chopin player Jar excellence, as a pianist with a Polish 
patronymic should. Among violinists who appeared, 
besides such favourite artists as Sarasate, Ondricek (who 
has been appointed Chamber Virtuoso to the Imperial 
Court), and Fraulein Marie Soldat, foremost mention is 
due to Mr. Henri Marteau, pupil of Leonard, Paris, whose 
performance of Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor created 
an unusual sensation, and who indeed, although a youth, 
must in point of beauty of tone, nobility of expression, and 
brilliant ¢echnigue, be placed in the first rank of living 
violinists. Of this you will, however, have an opportunity 
of judging at a “Richter” concert next season. That 
other distinguished violinist, Josef Hellmesberger, has 
been presented with a congratulatory address by a deputa- 
tion of the members of the Imperial Court Chapel, con- 
sisting of Herren Pius Richter, Rokitansky, G. Walter, 
Winkelmann, Bruckner, &c., headed by Hans Richter, in 
celebration of his forty years’ membership of the above- 
named distinguished body of musicians, who on each 
Sunday and festive day join in the performance of the 
great masterpieces of Catholic worship in the most perfect 
manner possible. Strangely enough both Josef Hellmes- 
berger and Josef Joachim have been suffering from 
digital ailments of late—let us hope of a transient 
character. 

_ Among symphonic works new to Vienna an exceptional 
hit was made by Moritz Moszkowski’s Orchestral Suite, 
Op. 39, composed, I believe, by order of the London Phil- 
harmonic Society, a large share of the success being, no 
doubt, due to a performance of extraordinary virtuosity at 
our “Gesellschaft Concert” under Hans Richter’s daton, 
whilst Budapest papers report the successful performance 
of a new symphony by Goldmark in E flat, his second, 
counting his suite, Die lindliche Hochzeit” as first. In 
the same city Johannes Brahms, who is much addicted to 
occasional excursions into Hungary, received a perfect 
ovation at a “Hubay Quartet” evening, the composer 
taking himself the piano part in his new violin sonata, Op. 
Ioo, and Pianoforte Trio, Op. tor. At the banquet, 
which followed, a silver ‘laurel wreath was presented to the 
composer by the celebrated violoncellist, David Popper, 
accompanied by an eloquent speech, to which Brahms 
humorously replied. The jubilant strains of the Rakoczy 
March struck up by a select gipsy band terminated a 
delightful evening. 

The Viennese sculptor P. A. Wagner has won the first 
prize awarded by the respective jury, and is entrusted 
with the execution of the new Mozart monument, which 
will be placed in front of the Imperial Opera. 

The musical obituary of the new year comprises the 
names of two Austrians of universal fame: Heinrich 
Herz, born on January 6th, 1806, at Vienna, died January 
5th, prolific composer of quondam fashionable pianoforte 
pieces, with very little ‘‘ Herz” in them, and subse- 
quently celebrated pianoforte-maker at Paris; and 
Stephen Heller, born May 15, 1815, at Budapest, died 
on January 14th,whose “ Nuits blanches,” “ Promenade 
d’un Solitaire,” “Dans les Bois,” with a host of other 
works, are the very essence of refined charm of piano- 
forte music. Both had spent most of their lives at 
Paris. Nor must A. M. Storch (born 1813) be forgotten, 
whom I well remember as conductor of the historic 
“ Josefstadter” Theatre some forty years ago, afterwards 
conductor of the famous “ Miinnergesangverein,” and 





composer of numerous attractive Lieder and part-songs, 
besides, operas, operettes, &c. 

In conclusion, the fact that a brother of the illustrious 
Franz Schubert was present “in the flesh” at a recent 
Schubert evening given by the above-named “ Manner- 
gesangverein” having been emphasised as a curiosity by 
one of your contemporaries, I may state that the goth 
anniversary of the composer’s birthday last year was cele- 
brated by a performance of the Deutsche Messe by our 
“Schubert bund,” in the parish church of the suburb 
Lichtenthal, where he was born, at which Father Hermann 
Schubert, his youngest brother, officiated, in the presence 
of the second brother, Andreas, employé in the Austrian 
Civil Service, and of his nephew Heinrich, painter in 
water-colours. The best-known brother, Ferdinand, who 


had the care of the Master’s posthumous MSS., and with 
whom I was intimately acquainted, died a few years ago. 








Rebtews, 
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Méthode de Violon (Violin-School). J. Part. Premiers 
Exercices de l’archet, les tons majeurs dans la Ire posi- 
tion. (First bowing exercises, the major keys in the 
first position.) Par C. COURVOISIER. (Augener’s 
Edition, No. 7,600a,; net, 5s.) London: Augener & 

Co. 
Mr. COURVOISIER shows in this new work—what he has 
shown before, but never more emphatically—that he is not 
one of those who are satisfied with proceeding by the rule 
of thumb. Unlike the so-called “ practical” men, who 
throw down the teaching material in a hap-hazard sort of 
a way, and let their pupils grapple with it as best they 
can, he arranges it in a most carefully-considered order, 
and tells them not only how to set about mastering it but 
also why to do so and not otherwise. Mr. Courvoisier is, 
if anything, systematic and philosophic. His systems 
and philosophy, however, are not evolved out of his inner 
consciousness. On the contrary, his theories are rooted 
in practice ; they are the outcome of the experience of an 
executant and teacher whois at the same time an observer 
and thinker. The two most prominent features of his 
teaching are: (1) the utilisation of the sense of sight in 
aid of the sense of touch (muscular feeling), and the 
insistence on the importance of doing everything con- 
sciously ; and (2) the systemisation of the several depart- 
ments of the art of violin-playing—for instance, the 
reduction of the apparently infinitely-various fingerings to 
a few groupings of tones and semitones, and the classifica- 
tion of the different kinds of bowing according to the part 
of the arm and hand chiefly brought into action. To 
these two features we ought toadd a third, what the author 
calls “tuning the notes”—namely, the testing of the 
intonation of one note by another. Everything in theory 
and practice is minutely explained (in English, German, 
and French), and illustrations (showing the holding of the 
violin and bow, the attitude of the performer in playing, 
&c.) and diagrams make clear what can only be imper- 
fectly realised by means of words. As to the musical part 
of the work, more especially the short melodious pieces 
with an accompanying second violin, they are superior in 
style-and matter to the usual compositions of this kind. 
To be sure, there are points on which other excellent 
teachers will differ from Mr. Courvoisier. This, however, 
does not necessarily prove his or their being wrong, but 
only that it is possible to look at one and the same thing 
from different points of view, and to estimate the impor- 
tance of cons and pros differently. In short, we have no 
hesitation in saying that this new work promises to be one 
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of the most thorough violin-schools that have ever been 
produced. It is a work which not only will be found use- 
ful by beginners, but also by badly-taught advanced 
students, teachers of the instrument, and even by musicians 
generally. 


Symphony, No. 1, Op. 21,in C major, by L. VAN BEET- 
HOVEN. Arranged for the pianoforte by E. PAUER. 
. Edition No. 8,036a; net, 1s.) London: Augener & 
oO. . 
To produce the greatest possible effect and render the 
originai with the greatest possible fidelity, whilst making 
the least possible claims on the executant, seems to have 
been Mr. Pauer’s aim on this occasion. If we are right 
in our supposition, the marksman has hit the bull’s-eye. 
Beethoven’s first symphony, though not numbering with 
his grandest, is a very béautiful one, and has as yet lost 
nothing of its freshness and youthfulness. We have already 
the unmistakable Beethoven, but Beethoven within ear- 
shot of Haydn and Mozart. We take pleasure in the 
music first for its own sake, and then for what it suggests 
beyond itself. How thevarious movements presage those 
of the more highly-developed later works! For instance, 
the menuetto, the before undreamt-of and still unsur- 
passed scherzos. But why enlarge upon what every one 
knows, and is ready to swear to? The simple words 
“Here is a symphony of Beethoven’s, playable by any 
pianist of moderate skill” speak volumes of persuasive 
eloquence. 


Les Moitssonneurs (The Harvesters). Morceau caractéris- 
tique pour piano. Par CLAUD CAMERON. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS is a bright, tuneful, and unpretentious piece. A 

larger supply of the article than is at present forthcoming 

would be welcome. The supply of dry and clever music 
by good composers is plentiful, the supply of nondescript 
music by would-be composers is so in a much higher 
degree ; what we want is easy music which combines with 
correctness and good taste charm and natural grace. The 

Harvesters is a march-like composition in ? time. The 

sub-title morceau caractéristique ought not to be taken too 

much az sérieux. 


Danses hongroises pour piano aA quatre mains. Par F. 
‘ KIRCHNER. (Edition No. 6,937; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co, 

FouR easy, pleasing, and effective Hungarian dances, 

which remind us of light, sparkling wine. and affect the 

consumer quite as agreeably and exhilaratingly. Let this 

short notice suffice : the composer can have no reason to 

be dissatisfied with it, nor do we think can the reader. 


Souvenes-vous. Mélodie, pour piano. Op. 138. Par 
ALFONSO CIPOLLONE. London: Augener & Co. 


THERE is nothing new about this melody, but it flows 
sweetly and insinuatingly in the true Italian style. 
Indeed, we would abandon ourselves wholly to the 
pleasure of praising, were it not for certain tremolo-like 
re-iterations of the notes of the melody, a procedure as 
much abhorred by us as delighted in by others. But as 
this passage in question does not extend beyond a page, 
we are soon able to resume our dream, rocked on the 
waves and wavelets of Signor Cipollone’s music. 





Waltzes by JOH. STRAUSS. Complete edition. Edited 
by his son JoH. Strauss. Part I. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 


WE live in the age of Gesammtausgaben (complete 
editions): after Handel, Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mozart, Schumann, and Palestrina—Strauss. Why not ? 
Is not Strauss as supreme in waltzes as Bach in fugues ? 
The first beautifully printed part contains nine waltzes, or 
rather sets of waltzes. If they are not the best-known 
and most-appreciated of the master’s compositions, they 
are particularly interesting on account of the light they 
throw on the development of this dance. We give in 
conclusion the contents: Téauberln-Walzer, Op. I ; 
Déblinger Reunion-Walzer, Op. 2; Wiener Carneval- 
Walzer, Op. 3; Erste Kettenbriicke-Walzer, Op. 4; 
Gesellschafts-Walzer, Op. 5; Wiener Launen-Walzer, 
Op. 6; Walzer (& la Paganini), Op. 11; Krapfenwaldel- 
Walzer, Op. 12; and Trompeten-Walzer, Op. 13. 


True Hearts. Song. The Words by CATHARINE 
ARMSTRONG, the Music by ANNIE E, ARMSTRONG. 
London : Augener & Co, 

Miss A. E, ARMSTRONG’S well-felt and well-expressed 
song deserves, and cannot fail, to make many friends. 
It keeps at a safe distance both from the far-fetched and 
the hackneyed, and is natural without being trite. But 
the most noteworthy point about the song is that the 
notes have a genuine fund of feeling behind them. We 
object, however, to one thing—the progression of hidden 
fifths (p. 2, bar 3); they sound bad. The least we can 
say of the words is that they give the composer favourable 
opportunities. 


Ten Children’s Songs for Voice, with Pianoforte Ac- 
companiment. Op. 196. By CARL REINECKE. 
(Edition No. 8,892 ; net,2s.) London: Augener & 
Co. 

AMONG composers who have written for children we know 

none who has been more successful than Carl Reinecke, 

the director of the Leipzig Conservatoire. Unlike so 
many who attempt this sort of work, he is a master in all 
branches of musical composition. But perhaps even 
more important qualifications are the purity and delicacy 
of his thought and style. The ten songs in this collection 
exhibit a great variety of character and mood, but of all, 
without exception, it may be said that they are charming 

—of “Evening,” “The Swing,” “Bun, Bunny Rabbit 

White,” “ Little Mary,” “ Three Weeks after Christmas,” 

“My Dove,” “Johnny and the Echo,” “Jack and the 

Sparrows,” “The Rider,” and “The Child’s Guardian 

Angel.” The secret of the success of these and similar 

compositions of Reinecke lies in their being childlike 

without being childish. 


A Birthday Song for Three Treble Voices. By CHARLES 
Hopsy. (Edition No. 4,265; net, 4d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE composer has succeeded in enduing his music with 

some of the brightness, freshness, and heartiness of 

Thomas Hood’s “ Good morrow, Good-morrow to the 

Golden Morning.” But though the Birthday Song is on 

the whole pretty, the part-writing cannot be said to. be 

immaculate. We put a large mark of interrogation at 


the beginning of the second half of bar 16, a smaller one 


over bars 3—4, and atiny one under the third treble 
of bar 13. Composers of vocal music, especially of 
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unaccompanied vocal music, must not fora moment forget 
that they are writing for voices, and allow themselves to 
descend to the pianoforte style. However, the flaws of 
the Birthday Song might have been easily mended, and 
most of them will not spoil the pleasure of the great 
majority of those who sing it or listen to it. 


Twilight. A Glee. The Words by MONTGOMERY ; com- 
posed expressly for, and dedicated to, the Society 
of Bristol Gleemen, by JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. Lon- 
don : Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

WE can only congratulate the composer and the Bristol 

Gleemen on this in every respect excellent part-song 

for male voices. It is one of the best things that has 

lately been done in this line. 


Serenatelle alla popolare per pianoforte (Op. 66). Di E. DEL 
VALLE DE PAZ. (Edition No. 6,116; net, Is.) Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 


SIGNOR DEL VALLE DE PAz’s latest set of pieces differs 
in character from its predecessors. He indicates this 
peculiar quality by the words ad/a popolare (in the popular 
style). How excellently the composer has caught the 
popular spirit and expression was strikingly experienced 
by the present reviewer, who—to let the reader into the 
secret—played the pieces before he had noticed the above- 
quoted words, and at once discovered the distinctive 
character aimed at by the composer. In attempting this 
style there is of course the danger of overstepping the line 
that divides the popular from the vulgar. In No. 3, and 
in the cantadbile of No. 4, we trembled for the composer, 
but he managed to keep well on the right side of the 
boundary. And thus we can speak with the greatest 
satisfaction of these six Sevenatel/le (little serenades), 
which, if not so xecherchées as other pieces of Signor Del 
Valle de Paz, are not without refinement, and one and all 
full of life, health, and vigour. Asa further guide for the 
reader we append the time and mood indications: 1, 
Allegro giocoso ; 2, Allegretto melanconico ; 3, Allegretto 
mosso e grazioso; 4, Allegro alla spagnuola; 5, Allegra- 
mente ; 6, Allegretto semplice e grazioso. 


Early Letters of Robert Schumann, originally published 
by his Wife. Translated by MAY HERBERT. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 


As these highly interesting letters were discussed in the 
pages of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD (July and Au- 
gust, 1886) when they made their appearance inthe original 
German, we may confine ourselves now to Miss May 
Herbert’s share in the work. Itis quite a relief to be for 
once able to speak in laudatory terms of a translation. 
Schumann’s letters read very well in their English dress. 
True, the peculiar flavour of the writer’s fantastico-senti- 
mental style has been lost, and many a delicate shade of 
meaning missed, but, on the whole, it is impossible not to 
admit that Miss Herbert has successfully grappled with 
the very considerable difficulties she had to face. If she 
is not already engaged on the translation of the second 
volume (“ Schumann’s Briefe: Neue Serie”), we hope she 
will soon undertake also this task. 


Friedrich Lux. Sein Leben und seine Werke dargestellt 
von Dr. AUGUST REISSMANN. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
and Hartel. 

HERR REISSMANN, an excellent musician, clever /é¢/éra- 

teur, and practised biographer, has done his work well. 





But was it worth doing? There are two kinds of bio- 
graphies—those that are wanted by the public, and those 
that are imposed upon it. The present is one of the lat- 
ter. Herr Reissmann thinks that Friedrich Lux, a com- 
poser who looks backward to the classics, is not apprecia- 
ted as he ought to be, and that, on the other hand, the 
successful composers of to-day and since Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, have obtained their success by illegitimate 
artistic and other means ; consequently he feels moved to 
stand up for his friend and fellow-sufferer. Lux has com- 
posed much— eight symphonies and several operas among 
the rest; and where and when his compositions have 
been performed they have inspired the hearers with the 
greatest respect ; but beyond this the public seems to 
decline to go, and hinc tllae lacrimae. Who is to blame 
-—the public, fate, or the composer? Time will show, 
and none other. 


Franz Lisst: Als Kiinstler und Mensch. Von L. Ra- 
MANN. Zweiter Band: Erste Abtheilung. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf and Hirtel. 


Miss RAMANN has at last, after an interval of seven 
years, given us the continuation, but, alas! not the con- 
clusion, of her life of Franz Liszt. What we have before 
us is only the first Adthetlung (part, division) of the 
second volume. The new instalment treats of the years 
1841—7, that is, of the time of Liszt’s battles and triumphs 
as a virtuoso, hence the sub-title of this part-volume— 
Virtuosen-Periode. The headings of the chapters indi- 
cate the course of the story and the richness of the 
contents : “ Concerts in Vienna (1839—40),” “ Hungary,” 
* Postludes,” “ Leipzig (1840),” ‘‘ London, on the Rhine 
Hamburg (1840),” ‘A Friendship,” “ Paris (1841),” “ Lon- 
don, Hamburg, Kopenhagen (1841),” ‘“ Nonnenwerth,” 
“A Great Year, Berlin (1842),” “A Great Year(conclusion), 
Ko6nigsberg, St. Petersburg, Weimar,” “North and 
South (1843),” “ Preludes to the Brilliant Musical Epoch 
of Weimar (1844),” “From Weimar to Paris (1844),” 
“Separation from the Comtesse d’Agoult (1844),” “A 
Re-encounter (1844),” “Spain and Portugal (1844—5),” 
“The Festival on the Occasion of the Unveiling of the 
Beethoven Monument at Bonn (1845),” “Close of the 
Concert-tours (1845—7),” “ Compositions (1846—7),” “A 
Retrospect,” and ‘‘ Indexes.” We intend to discuss the 
volume in some detail and at greater length later on, and 
at present add to the foregoing only that Miss Ramann’s 
pen has lost none of its former cunning and brilliancy. 


Vier Gesdnge fir eine mittlere Stimme mit Begleitung des 
Pianoforte (Op. 62). Componirt von FR. WILH. 
JAHNS. Berlin: Schlesinger. 

THE veteran musician, Professor Fr. W. Jiihns, who a 
few weeks ago entered on his 8oth year, presents us here 
with a new work, Op. 62, four songs, which do not in the 
least betray the age of the composer. Good declamation 
might have been expected, but the youthfulness of the 
conceptions and their realisation call forth our warmest 
admiration. May Professor Jiihns be spared to give us 
many more such works ! 


The Slave Trade. 
Curwen & Sons. 
THis is a curious publication. The author tells us in the 
preface that he was for two years engaged in the sup- 
pression of the slave trade on the east coast of Africa, 
and that “ the following pages record his actual experience 


By S. O. Gibson. London: G. 
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of the inhuman traffic, and of the steps which are 
taken to put it down.” In telling his tale he intersperses 
it with hymns and songs, and also one longer composition 
(“ On the Sea”) by Mendelssohn. With one exception, 
a song for one voice with pianoforte accompaniment and 
a unison choral coda (“God protect England,” by War- 
wick Williams), the musical items are for four vocal parts. 


Due Pezzi per violoncello con accompagnamento di piano- 
forte (Op. 26). Di E. DEL VALLE DE Paz. (Edition 
No. 9,278 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


Ir Signor Del Valle de Paz’s two pieces for violoncello 
with pianoforte accompaniment do not create a sensation 
-among violoncellists, in fact, turn their heads altogether, 
we don’t know what will. They afford exactly such 
opportunities as are most favourable for bringing out the 
peculiar powers of the instrument—those full-toned, senti- 
ment-laden singing capacities. But although specially 
suitable to the violoncello, I doubt whether the violoncell- 
ists will be able to keep the pieces to themselves. We 
suspect the violinists, not to go farther, will before long, 
begin to clamour for an arrangement. But what sort of 
things are these two pieces? The first is a slow-paced 
(adagio), long-breathed, deep-felt Arioso, and the second 
a somewhat quicker-paced (a/legretto mosso), equally 
long-breathed, love-laden Canzonetta, both being above 
all remarkable for the abounding richness and fascinating 
beauty and sweetness of melody. 








Conrerts, 


—e-- 
MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


AN absolute novelty was introduced at these concerts in 
the shape of a pianoforte trio in E minor, by a young 
English composer, J. A. Dykes, son of the late Rev. 
John B. Dykes, Mus. Doc. With every disposition to 
encourage rising talent, no matter where found, it is 
impossible to write favourably of this youthful effusion, 
which may perhaps best be described as a weak imitation 
of the style of Raff and Brahms, without the genius or 
savoir faire of either, with a slice of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann thrown in, especially in the scherzo, which, 
partly on that account, exhibits at least some traces of a 
bright and natural complexion. For the rest—whilst 
crediting the young composer with a good deal of hard 
work and clever technical manipulation—thematic poverty, 
crudity, an impotent striving after striking effects, and 
‘meaningless eccentricity vice genuine originality, reign 
supreme. Mr. Dykes should curb his ambition and 
study simplicity, instead of spouting in a fashion which 
might become an advanced “ futurist,” but not one who 
has yet to learn “how to walk before he runs.” The 
work, which is, moreover, abnormally difficult, received 
an admirable interpretation at the hands of Miss Fanny 
Davies at the pianoforte, and Frau Norman-Néruda and 
Signor Piatti at the violin and violoncello, respectively, 
and was warmly received. How many of those present 
would much care for a repetition of this trio is another 
matter. 

Another novelty at these concerts was Haydn’s string 
quartet, Op. 20, which, singularly enough, ends, like 
two companions of the set, with a fugued movement, the 
Jinale of the one under notice being—according to one of 
the genial master’s quaint whims——with the exception of 
the last four bars, played sotto voce throughout. 





Schumann’s “ Mihrchenbilder,” Op. 113, for pianoforte 
and viola, belonging to the hapless composer’s latest 
period, and one of his weakest works, were also given for 
the first time, as arranged for pianoforte and violoncello, 
by Miss Fanny Davies and Signor Piatti respectively. 

Of the other pieces brought forward, being of a more 
or less familiar character, it will suffice to say that they 
produced the effect which never fails to such music when 
performed, as at these concerts, with the strings in the 
hands of Frau Norman-Néruda and Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
Hollander, and Piatti, whilst the piano was alternately 
taken by Herr Charles Hallé, Mlle. Janotha, and Miss 
Fanny Davies. 

The Monday concerts now begin at 8.30 instead of 
8 p.m. It is hoped that this innovation will do away 
with the interruption caused by late comers, some of 
whom seem to go to the “ Pops” rather to see and be 
seen than to hear the music. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


THESE interesting concerts were resumed after the 
Christmas recess, it need scarcely be added on the same 
scale of exceptional excellence, under Herr Georg Hen- 
schel’s conductorship. For the first time this season the 
cheap seats were sold out at the first concert of the new 
series, owing no doubt to the attraction of Mendelssohn’s 
“Scotch” Symphony, and Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor ” 
concerto (excellently played—some distinct mannerism 
apart—by the veteran pianist Herr Charles Hallé), a fact 
which speaks volumes for the conservative spirit of Lon- 
don musical audiences. 

Among the other orchestral pieces brought forward, 
Carl Reinecke’s graceful “King Manfred” Interlude 
deserves notice on account of its exceptionally expressive 
rendering, and the genuine piano and pianissimo realised 
by the strings; and the bright and picturesquely scored 
overture to Anton Dvérak’s comic opera Zhe Peasant a 
Rogue, or more correctly The Peasant a Wag (‘Der 
Bauer ein Schelm”), since the only so-called roguery 
perpetrated by that personage consists in the somewhat 
excusable stratagem, of placing an empty tub under his 
daughter’s bed-room window, wherewith to catch an objec- 
tionable suitor, in which the wrong man is however caught 
after all. The overture, which, besides much pleasing 
and original matter,can boast an introduction consisting 
of no less than six fragmentary sections, induces a decided 
wish for a hearing of the whole work, which has been 
produced with success (notwithstanding its insipid libretto) 
at Prague, Dresden, and Vienna. 

Two rarely performed overtures, N. Gade’s character- 
istic “Im Hochland,” and H. Berlioz’s to King Lear— 
which, with some laboured and trivial pages, contains 
much that is imposing and impressive—Brahms’ still 
more seldom heard exquisitely beautiful 1st Serenade in 
D, Op. 11, including z#¢er alia one of those broadly me- 
lodious adagios, which are almost a specialité of the great 
masters, an excerpt from Rubinstein’s charming “ Bal 
costumé,” and a quaint Chaconne and Rigaudon by the 
old French composer Monsigny, were likewise welcome, 
and no less so the remainder of the orchestral pieces of a 
familiar order. Brahms’ Serenade No. 2 should follow 
during the season. 

Liszt’s “‘Todtentanz” (“‘ Danse macabre”) for piano- 
forte and orchestra, notwithstanding a conspicuous the- 
matic poverty, which characterises most of this composer’s 
larger works, and a grotesque eccentricity which almost 
outvies Saint-Saéns’ well-known orchestral work of the 
same description, exercises a weird fascination by reason 
of its varied and striking harmonic and instrumental 
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effects. This and the same composer’s marvellously 
ingenious and brilliant “ Hungarian Fantasia” (Rhapsody 
No. 1), in which, that is, when elaborating other men’s 
ideas, Liszt is at his best, was played by that first-rate 
pianist Fritz Hartvigson (who by-the-bye had lamed his 
right arm through over-exertion on bringing the “ Tod- 
tentanz ” to a first hearing about nine years ago) with an 
ease, precision, and crispness of touch, aboveall praise, and 
Signer Piatti played the Andante and Finale from 
Molique’s Violoncello Concerto in D in masterly style. The 
vocalists were our famous tenor Mr. Edward Lloyd (who, 
like a true artist, had just spent his short holiday in 
musical but distant Vienna), the favourite and accom- 
plished Mrs. Henschel, and Miss Marguerite Hall, who 
‘sung Schubert’s “ Memnon” and “ Geheimes,” orches- 
trated by Brahms, with a sympathetic voice and perfect 
intonation, but missed the point from want of warmth in 
the former, and of naiveté in the latter. Some pedants 
object to Brahms’ exquisite scoring, and, for that 
matter, any kind of “meddling” with other men’s 
works, forgetting that nearly every great composer from 
Mozart to Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Wagner, has 
‘meddled” with one or more recognised masterpieces. 
Indeed, some compositions seem absolutely to “yearn” 
for orchestral effects, like Wagner’s dramatic poems for 
being set to music—the only question is how it is 7 
jp RR 


THE LONDON WIND INSTRUMENT UNION. 


THIs Society, which has entered upon its second cam- 
paign under its new director, Signor Carlo Ducci, deserves 
the credit of introducing many unfamiliar works to a 
hearing, besides supplying excellent lessons to a rather 
numerous body of amateurs of the “ wind,” whilst abroad 
the “blow” instruments are almost exclusively in profzs- 
sional hands. It must be admitted, however, that the 
quality of tone-colour obtainable from an evsemdle of 
wind-instruments alone in large doses is scarcely grateful 
to the ordinary listener ; and, moreover, the réfertozre of 
such compositions of real worth is so exceedingly limited 
that a number of pieces, apparently written for the mere 
exercise of lung-power, combined with an obsolete kind 
of scholasticism, has to be drawn upon to make up a 
series of programmes. As a case in point may be cited a 
“Quartet Concertant,” Op. 41 (save the mark !), for flute, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon, by Gebauer, who shines far 
more as the founder of the famous ‘‘ Concerts Spirituels ” 
at Vienna than as a composer, whilst Mozart’s “ Serenade 
Originale,” for oboe, clarinet, and bassoon, showed what 
the great master now and then condescended to write for 
special occasions. In welcome contrast, A. Rubinstein’s 
magnificent Quintet in F, Op. 55, for piano, flute, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon, a work full of bright fancy and vigour, 
should be commended, in which, moreover, the wind- 
instruments are used with great charm in succession, 
joining only occasionally for special effects. That this 
fine work remains unheard at the Monday Popular and 
other chamber concerts, is little creditable to the research 
and discrimination of the parties concerned. The quintet, 
with Signor Ducci at the piano, was well played, but even 
greater precision might have been expected from such 
distinguished performers as John Radcliff flute, Lebon 
oboe, Gomez clarinet, Mann horn, and Wotton bas- 
soon, in the rendering of the two preceding works at the 
concert under notice. The first-named gentleman should 
also endeavour to adapt his forte, which at times pro- 
duced the penetrating effect of a steam-whistle, to the 
small size of the ‘ Continental Gallery ” where the concerts 





are held; nor did the “Erard” do justice to Signor 
Ducci’s brilliant performance. 

Miss Alice Whitacre deserves distinct praise for the 
choice of her songs, and the genuine feeling evidenced in 
their interpretation : Schubert’s “‘ Gretchen ” (taken, how- 
ever, a trifle too slow) and Brahms’ “ Standchen.” Her 
excellent pronunication (a few slips apart) of the German 
text is likewise entitled to a word of favourable mention. 

J. B. K. 


THE BACH CHOIR. 


THE Bach Choir gave its first concert of the season at 
Princes Hall. Curiously enough nota note by the master 
to whom the Society owes its name has been included in 
the programme of this and the second concert (in March), 
the ninth performance of the “ Hohe Messe” in B minor 
being reserved for the last concert (in May). But 
admirers of Bach’s genius have little cause to complain, 
if the singing cannot be improved, which at the initial 
concert under notice was of the most amateurish descrip- 
tion, reflecting scant honour either on the character of the 
Society, or the memory of its chief founder, the late Jenny 
Lind-Goldschmidt. nor can the difficulty of the music (@ 
capella), which was selected from Palestrina, Gabrieli, 
Sweelinck, Praetorius, Gibbons, &c., be accepted as a 
validexcuse. Whilst the interest attaching to such works 
from an art point of view is undeniable, at the same time 
their mode of expression is too far removed from modern 
musical life to excite any genuine enthusiasm...in proof 
of which the cordial welcome given to the Volkslied “ In 
stiller Nacht,” harmonised by Brahms. An agreeable 
diversion from the antique was likewise presented by 
C. Hubert H. Parry’s exceedingly clever and interesting 
suite for violin and pianoforte, played in excellent style by 
Miss Emily Shinner and the composer. Dr. C. Villiers 
Stanford conducted the choral portion of the performance. 
B. K. 





PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


THE round of Pianoforte Recitals, of which we may no 
doubt expect our full share this season, was inaugurated 
by Vladimir de Pachmann at St. James’s Hall. Although, 
judging from a somewhat reduced audience, this artist 
does not quite maintain his previous attractiveness he yet 
stands in the front rank of living pianists, and his recep- 
tion and the applause bestowed on the performance was 
of the most cordial description. Indeed, Mr. de Pachmann 
may be said to. have surpassed himself on this present 
occasion by adding a larger measure of impulsive energy 
to the grace of his style, the rare finish of his technique, 
and the marvellous ease with which he is able to van- 
quish the most formidable difficulties almost without a 
flaw. Even the self-assertion of his individuality by facial 
expression and gesture, being significantly appropriate 
to the music, rather heightens than diminishes the effect 
of this pianist’s performanee. ‘he execution of the open- 
ing piece, J. S. Bach’s Grand Fugue in A minor, was 
somewhat deficient in distinctness of articulation, owing 
probably to the chilling influence of the atmosphere. 
But'Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 54, in two movements, which 
followed was played with a charm and variety of expres- 
sion not usually looked for in this seldom-heard work. 
Chopin’s Allegro de Concert, Op. 46, popularised last 
year by Max Pauer, besides other pieces by the same com- 
poser, and compositions by Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Henselt, and an elegant Romance by Madame de Pach- 
mann, were likewise included in the programme, a special 
effect being made by an exceptionally brilliant rendering 
of Liszt’s Polonaise in E major. 
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Monsieur Gustave Pradeau announced four recitals 
devoted exclusively to Robert Schumann’s pianoforte 
music at Princes Hall. We well remember the time 
when Frau Schumann gave a vocal and instrumental 
“ Schumann Evening” at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley 
Street, before a mere handful of listeners ; and a few 
years later a series of similar concerts was bravely carried 
through by Herr Adolph Schlisser, an early champion 
of Schumann’s genius, in the same place, with no better 
popular success, whilst London publishers found Schu- 
mann’s music a drug in the market. Nay, did not the 
eminent composer himself, with his exquisite modesty, 
even in respect of his “ Etudes Symphoniques,” now a 
sine gua non in every pianoforte virtuoso’s rPertozre, write 
to his wife: “ You did well not to play my Etudes ; they 
would not suit the public, and it would seem very absurd 
were I afterwards to complain of a want of favour towards 
what was never intended to bid for general recognition, 
ag was only called into existence for its own sake,’ 

Ct 

Mr. Pradeau’s undertaking may therefore be accepted as 
a welcome sign of the times, and considerable credit is 
due to the pianist for the enormous amount of labour in 
committing some two dozen of such complex pieces, and 
some of them of very large proportions, to memory. With 
regard, however, to the performance itself, it must be 
owned that it presented Robert Schumann in a some- 
what novel aspect. We prefer to assume that excessive 
nervousness prevented the performer from doing justice 
to himself and the great master, whom he evidently holds 
in such praiseworthy reverence. a 





EDUARD DANNREUTHER’S CHAMBER 
CONCERTS. 


Mr. EbDUARD DANNREUTHER has_ opened his 
eighteenth series of chamber concerts at his residence 
in Orme Square, which, in addition to excellent perform- 
ances, possess the distinguishing merit of bringing forward 
many works new to this country, the amount of good 
effected in this sense being sufficiently indicated by the 
above-stated figure. 

The composition coming under this head at the first 
concert of the present scheme was Karl Nawratil’s second 
Pianoforte Quintet, Op. 17,in C minor, which proved a 
bright, effective, and excellently written work, although it 
must be owned that the anticipations held out by the 
boldly conceived and finely worked-out. first movement 
are not fully realised by the succeeding scherzo, which 
suffers from a frequent repetition of a somewhat 
vulgar middle subject, whilst the adagio in a melodic 
sense scarcely rises above the trite and conventional. 
Points of interest are, however, not wanting throughout 
the quintet, which undoubtedly deserves more than one 
hearing, and which was evidently played con amore by 
the concert-giver, assisted by Messrs. Alfred Gibson and 
Grimson as first and second violins, and MM. Emil Kreuz 
ye Ould in the viola and violoncello parts respec- 
ively. 

Notice of the second concert is reserved for our next. 
Miss Lena Little is the sole vocalist at these concerts (of 
which two more are to follow on the 2nd and 16th of Feb- 
ruary), no doubt for the excellent reason that probably no 
other resident contralto could lend equal charm of voice 
and expression to the high-class Lieder by Brahms, Grieg, 
&c., en vogue at these concerts, whilst this lady’s enuncia- 
tion of the German text is such that in her case a pro- 
gramme with the words can be altogether dispensed with. 

+B d, 





Musical Potes. 
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THE condemnation of M. Carvalho for neglect in connec- 
tion with the fire at the Opéra-Comique put an end to his 
directorship. M. Jules Barbier, the provisional adminis- 
trator, would have had a good chance to step into M. 
Carvalho’s shoes had it not been for certain steps taken 
by the Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs. In fact, 
his brethren objected to him on account of his being a 
librettist ; they were afraid he would not be able to resist 
the temptation of favouring himself. Thereupon the 
minister whom this concerns appointed M. Paravey, the 
director of the theatre at Nantes. A complete change of 
the situation was thus brought about: Le voz est mort; 
vive le rot! M. Carvalho and M. Barbier, up to that 
time praised and flattered, were all at once forgotten 
or ignored, all eyes being expectantly turned towards 
the new-comer. Of course M. Paravey begins with good 
intentions. Among them are the production in a more or 
less distant future of Lalo’s Roz d’ Ys, Poise’s Carmosine, 
Reyer’s La Statue, and Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles. He 
even meditates on the possibility of the performance of 
Benjamin Godard’s Ruy Blas. 

THE directors of the Opéra have commissioned M. 
Massenet to write the music of a five-act opera for which 
Victorien Sardou has furnished the libretto. The subject 
and title of the opera is Jontezuma. Saint-Saéns’ Ben- 
venuto Cellint, however, will be first performed. 

THE Odéon, which has distinguished itself in late years 
by the use of excellent incidental music in some of the 
plays performed within its walls—for instance, Bizet’s 
music to the Ar/éstenne, and Mendelssohn’s to the 
Midsummer Nights Dream—gave the other day its 
patrons the treat of a performance of Racine’s Esther 
with the choral music (not heard for a century and a half) 
by Moreau, has in preparation Moliére’s Bourgeots Gentil- 
homme with Lulli’s music, re-orchestrated by Weckerlin ; 
and promises much else of great interest. 

THE three-act comic opera Franyois les Bas-Bleus 
by Dubreuil, Humbert, and Burani (the librettists), and 
F. Bernicat and A. Messager (the composers), a success 
of 1883, has been revived at the Menus-Plaisirs. 

THE novelty at the Nouveauté is a three-act piece, Za 
Lycéenne by Georges Feydeau, with music by Gaston 
Serpette. The music, however, does not amount to much. 


A PROJECT has been set on foot in Paris, the object 
of which is the foundation of a Thédtre spécial “ where 
the composers penetrated with new ideas will be able to 
have their works interpreted, and above all to familiarise 
themselves with the masterly works which have opened 
the new way.” Among the signatures to this document 
we find Victor Wilder, Catulle Mendis, Alfred Ernst, 
Georges Duval, Georges Street, and Henri Bauer. 
Should the plan be realised, M. Lamoureux would of 
course be the ruling, or at least leading, spirit of the en- 
terprise. 

M. COLONNE had a bappy idea when he put Schu- 
mann’s Manfred music on the programme of the Chitelet 
concerts, for every repetition of the work gains it 
friends, and increases the interest in it. 

AT a public sale in Paris fifteen manuscripts by 
Félicien David realised only the modest sum of 1,005 
francs. The original score of Sapphire (657 pages) brought 
250 francs; anda collection of pieces composed during his 
travels in the East (84 pages), 215 francs. The proceeds 
of this and other sales of manuscripts are destined for a 
David monument. But 2,500 francs have still to be got 
before active work can be commenced. 
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IT is said that M. Lamoureux intends to make a concert- 
tour through Spain, Portugal, Russia, and England, with 
an orchestra of ninety players. Surely, an idea that fills 
the imagination ! 

PONCHIELLI’S Gioconda attracts larger and larger 
audiences at the Brussels Théitre de la Monnaie, more, 
however, on account of the splendid mse en scéne than of 
the music. Godard’s Jocelyn will come off in February, 
and about the same time may be expected Beethoven’s 
Fidelio with recitatives by Gevaert, and a new translation 
of the libretto by Anthennis. Madame Melba continues 
to fascinate the frequenters of La Monnaie by her fine 
singing and clever acting. 

THE dramatic composer and conductor Vincenzo 
Fornari has been appointed to the professorship of 
harmony -and composition at the Milan Conservatorio, a 
post vacant since.the death of Ponchielli. 


VERDI’s Ofe//o met with great success at Modena and 
at St. Petersburg. 


THE two performances (Dec. 28 and 30) of Berlioz’s 
Requiem under Xaver Scharwenka’s direction at Berlin 
were highly satisfactory in their artistic aspect, in others 
less so. Owing possibly to the festive season and its 
social calls upon most people, the attendance was not so 
large as no doubt the concert-giver expected. However, 
a third performance (January 27) was at once projected, 
and that will test the feeling of the Berlin public towards 
the French composer and his gigantic work. 


JOACHIM’S quartet party brought to a hearing at one of 
their concerts (Dec. 15) a string quartet by E. d’Albert, 
which was much applauded by the audience and greatly 
praised by the critics. 

JOSEPH SUCHER has been engaged as Capellmeister 
at the Berlin Opera-house in place of Herr Schroeder, 
who gives up his post because the share of work assigned 
to him was not to hismind. Madame Sucher will remain 
in Hamburg. 

THE second series of the Berlin Philharmonic concerts 
will open brilliantly, Brahms’ concerto for violin and 
violoncello, with Joachim and Hausmann as interpreters 
of the solo parts, and conducted by Hans von Biilow, 
being the prominent feature of the programme. It was 
the composer’s wish that his new work should be intro- 
duced to the capital of the Empire by his friend, in whose 
hand a common conducting stick becomes a magic wand. 

VIERLING’S oratorio Constantin has given much satis- 
faction both at Augsburg and at Hamburg. 

CoRNELIUs's Barbier von Bagdad will shortly make its 
reappearance where it first came before the public and 
was so hardly dealt with—namely, at Weimar. Other 
operatic works there in preparation are Otto Neitzel’s new 
Dido and Pergolesi’s old La serva padrona. 

CASSEL has only quite lately been made acquainted 
with the MJeistersinger, which looks very much like lag- 
ging behind the rest of the world. 

AT Munich Benno Walter celebrated the other day his 
25 years’ activity as Comcertmeister at the Court Opera by 
a concert at which he played Beethoven’s concerto, 
Ernst’s Othello Fantasia, and with Ziegler, Vollnhals, and 
Wihan, Spohr’s quartet concerto, Op. 131. 


OF new works heard at the Cologne Giirzenich concerts 
we may mention Herzogenberg’s choral composition 
Wethe der Nacht and an orchestral suite by Iwan Knorr. 
Both works are distinguished rather by cleverness than 
by originality. 

THE fine new German theatre at Prague was the other 
day opened with Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. 





ALFRED REISENAUER, a pupil of Liszt’s, has returned 
to Kénigsberg from an-extensive concert-tour through 
Russia; his programmes included compositions from 
Scarlatti to Liszt. Another pupil of Liszt’s, Arthur Fried- 
heim, left on January 20th for America. 

THE venerable Teatro Espaiiol at Madrid had to be 
closed in the middle of the season on account of its dan- 
gerous condition. 

THE sensational piece of news that by a fire in Erard’s 
pianofotte manufactory at Paris I,500 instruments had 
been destroyed has shrunk to the tame statement that 
the damage done amounts to the loss of four cottage 
pianos and some tools. 

THE deaths of Stephen Heller and Henri Herz are 
noticed in another part of the paper. 

WE read in the Glasgow Herald of the 2nd inst. that 
Mr. Carl Fuchs, a German violoncello player, made his 
first appearance as a soloist before a Glasgow audience 
at the Glasgow Popular Concerts, and was rewarded by 
a very hearty recall. 

At the third Dresden Philharmonic Concert on the 
11th of January D’Albert’s new “ Overture to Grillparzer’s 
Esther” was produced. The work made but slight im- 
apres orchestration not being a strong point with Mr. 

D’Albert. Herr Bernard Stavenhagen play ed Liszt’s Second 
Concerto in unexceptionable style, the same master’s 
Rhapsodie No. 12, and Schumann’s Papillons. Herr 
Nicodé, whose masterly “Symphonic Variations in Cc 
minor” formed a very interesting feature of the concert, 
conducted with his customary excellence. 

A NEW Italian hymn composed in honour of the 
Sacerdotal Jubilee of the Pope by Signor Gaetano Capocci, 
father of the well-known Roman organist, was performed 
at the jubilee celebration in presence of His Holiness. 

THE Emperor of Russia has bestowed on the composer 
Tschaikowsky a pension for life of 3,000 roubles. 

THE first performance of Weber’s Die drez Pintos, com- 
pleted by Gustav Mahler with the help of other manuscripts 
of the composer’s, took place at Leipzig on January 20, 
and met with a very warm reception, although the libretto 
is at times farcical rather than comic, and the music too 
richly provided with dance rhythms, and too Wagnerian in 
the instrumentation. 

FROM Berlin comes the announcement of the death of 
Madame Vilma von Voggenhuber, one of the chief orna- 
ments and a of the opera. 


Miss ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG’S 
FAVOURITE SONGS. a dd 
oe ee 4- 





A Lost Chord . 

Barcaruola. 
No. 1, in F ; 
No. 2, in E flat .. 

Dormi 0 Figlio. Romanza 

Bringing Home the vis 

Harmony 

JustaSong .. 

Royal Heather 

True Hearts .. 


AUGENER & Co., 86, | Newgate s St., E. C, SE 2, , Foubert’ s sn, W., L London, 


Canzone. 
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FOLIO EDITIONS OF THE 
ONATAS of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozcart, 


Newly revised and fingered by E Paver. 
See Augener & Co.'s Catalogue of Sheet Music. 


&e. 
Each Sonata from 2s. to 
6s. 





FOLIO EDITIONS OF THE 
~ONATINAS of Beethoven, Clementi, Dussek, 


Kuhlau, Mozart, J. Schmitt, &c. Newly revised and fingered 
(English) by E. Paver. Each Sonatina from 2s. to 4s. See Augener & 
Co’s Catalogue of Sheet Music. 
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LOUIS KOEHLER’S 


THIRTY STUDIES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 


ENGLISH, SCOTCH, ISH ‘AND WELSH MELODIES. 
(Op. 289). 
In Four Books (with German Fingering) each 55., 
or with English Fingering. 


Book I. ae ee 
Or singly, 
No. 1. Weel may the Keel Row 
2. Cader Idris cs 
Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms ‘ she iss 

The Minstrel Boy 

The Ash Grove 

Annie Laurie ... 

Drink to me only with thine eyes 

Charlie is my Darling... 


Or singly, 
Sweet Richard.. 
Eveleen’s “at = 
The March of the Sten of Harlech. 
On Richmond hill there lives a lass... 
The Meeting of the Waters . : 
Oh Nanny wilt thou gang with me? 
Farewell! but whenever you welcome the 
hour ‘ 
’Twas within a mile of ‘Edinboro’ wwe 


Or singly, 
The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
Come unto these yellow sands 
My love she’s but a lassie yet 
Oh, breathe not his name 
Poor Mary Ann 
Bonnie Dundee 
All in the Downs 


Or singly, 
There’s nae luck about the house 
Home, sweet home 
The Rising of the Lark 
The Bluebell of Scotland 
When he who adores thee 
Rule Britannia 
Auld Robin Gray 


AUGENER & CO., 


86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place (opposite 
Conduit Street), W., London. 





Fust published in 
ETERS’ EDITION. 


” W. CZERNY’S PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 
Edition 
Erster Lehrmeister (The First Instructor), Op. 599 ... 
100 Uebungsstiicke (100 Practical Exercises), Op. 139 
125 Passageniibungen (125 Exercises in e-teind 
ing), Op. 261 .. 
160 Kurze Uebungen (160 ‘Short Exercises), Op. 8at.. 
Vorschule der Fingerfertigkeit, Op. 636 Pe “ 
40 Tagliche Uebungen (40 Daily Exercises), Op. 3 
Schule des Virtuosen (School of the Virtuoso), On as 


On the 1st of last December were published :— 


ETUDE DE LA VELOCITE. Op 299. 
Complete . F 

In 4 Books | 

L'ART DE DELIER LES DOIGTS. ee 740. 
2412 Complete .. , ies 
2408a—f In 6 Books 
MAURICE MOSZKOWSKI'S— 
2228 DEUX MORCEAUX (CORTEGE ET GAVOTTE) 

pour Piano a 4 mains, Op. 43... iio oe Oe 

EDVARD GRIEG'S— 
2414 SONATE pour Violin et Piano. 


2411 


2406a—d each 


each 


Op. 45 en ee 


To be had tirough— 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, London, W. 
And of ail Musicsellers in Town and Country. 


( URLITT’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR. 

PartI. The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-fingered Exercises, 
The Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor. 

Part II. Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G major, E minor, 
F major and p minor, 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and 
D minor. 

Part III. Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor 

“scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 
80 Folio Pages. Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 

AUGENER & CO., Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 

1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 





ONATSBERICHT.—A Monthly List of all 


new Musical Works published in Germany can be had of Messrs. 
AvuGENER & Co. Subscription, 1s, per annum, post-iree. Single copies, 1d. 
86, Newgate Street, E.C. 





INSUTIS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of ae Price, Old Notation, 
Lond net; Sol-Fa, 4d.—MgTHven Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patgy WILLIs, 

nd don. 


ALL THE MUSIC FOR THE 


OCAL AND METROPOLITAN EXAMINA- 
TIONS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, and TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, may 
be obtained of AUGENER & Co., School Department, 86, Newgate St., E.C. 








Messrs. AUGENER & CO. beg once more to point 
out that their Sole Addresses are :-— 


City: 86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
West End: 1, FOUBERT’S PLACE 
(Opposite Conduit Street), W 


All Communications should be addressed as above. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders should be crossed 
* Central Bank of London.” 
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THE TECHNICON. 


Strongly recommended for use in Schools, as it effects a great 
saving in the Wear and Tear of Pianos. 


| grep terion by Eminent Musicians of Europe 


and America to be the best Invention ever produced for Piano 
Players. Pianists have long felt the want of a quicker and less monotonous 
method of developing the hand for the necessities of piano-playing than by 
the Piano alone. ‘THe TecuNnicon” has proved capable of saving a con- 
siderable amount of time in acquiring strength and independence of mus- 
cular action, as well as the development of every fundamental quality of 
touch. It will also be found invaluable in saving the wear and tear of the 
pianoforte in practice, and as it is absolutely noiseless in operation, the 
advantage gained byits use will not be overlooked. 

It has received the approval of medical men as being founded on scien- 
tific principles, and reducing the physiological side of pianoforte playing to 
a systematic and intelligible basis, 

This Invention was highly commended by the late Abbé Liszt. 

Price £5. 10% Discount for Cash. 

“THe TECHNICON” may also be hired at 8s. per month, and purchased 
by 12 monthly payments of 8s. each, or 6 monthly payments of 15s. each. 

In all cases of hire or hire-purchase a preliminary deposit of £2 is 
required, 

Carriage to be paid by the hirer. 

Sote Acents: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


(32 pages) of AUGENER & CO’S CHEAP VOLUMES is now 
ready and may be had gratis on application. 
AUGENER & CU., 86, — Street ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, 
,ondon, 


as (THE) IN PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. -Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged in easy steps 
leading from the first beginning up to the degree of difficulty in Clementi’s 
ist Sonata in c :— : 

Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for £ s. d. 

the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Crotchets 
only used; no rests... ses sas sia sss ae 
Part II. 10 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Duets 7 to 10, semi- 
breves, minims, and crotchets used... ‘ii ae ae 
Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. Daily 
Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 
different value, Airs and Melodies (in the Treble clef 





° 


felodies . eee son ous eee se oes 
Part V. Daily Exercises, Variations, Airs, Pieces, &c., 
leading up to the degree of difficulty of Clementi’s rst 
Sonatina in c F . : °o 40 


London : AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place. 


LD ENGLISH COMPOSERS, 


/ For the Virginals and Harpsichord. A Collection of Preludes, 
Galliards, Pavanes, Grounds, Chaconnes, Suites, Overtures, Sonatas, &c. 
&c. Selected from the Works of William Byrde, Dr. John Bull, Orlando 
Gibbons, Dr. John Blow, an, Purcell, and Dr, Thomas Augustine Arne. 
Revised and Kdited by E, PAUER. With Portrait ofPurcell, Biographical 
Notices by W. A, Barrett, &c, &c. 4to, elegantly bound, net, ros. 6d. 

AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place, London. 


only) saa ha eee “ po an “a ‘a 
Part IV. Daily Exercises. 14 Instructive Pieces, Airs and 








AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION No. 88304 and 88306. 
NGLISH STANDARD SONGS. Edited, Re- 
vised, and the Words partially re-written, by W. A. Barrett. The 
Accompaniments arranged by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Martin, Mr. Henry Gadsby, 
Mr. A, J. Caldicott, Mr. Burnham Horner, Mr. Joseph Barnby, and the 
Editor : — 
8830a Book I. 22 Songs +s net I 0 
CONTENTS— 
. Boyce, Wm. Heart of Oak. 
Hook, James. My Friend is the Man I would Copy. 
Geary, T. A. The Glasses Sparkle on the Board. 
Jones, Robert. ‘Tell me, dearest, what is Love ? 
Blow, Dr. John. ‘To Phillis. 
By a Lady unknown, ‘the Banks of Allan Water. 
. Eccles, John. Let the Daring Adventurers. 
Braham, John. The Anchor ’s Weighed. 
. Mazzinghi, Count Joseph. O Sing, Sweet Bird. 
. Hook, James. ‘The Lass of Richmond Hill. 
. Linley, Thomas. Here’s to the Maiden of bashful fifteen. 
. Arne, Thomas Augustine, Rule Britannia. 
. Carey, Henry. Sally in our Alley. 
. Traditional. The Bailiff's Daughter. 
. Traditional. Cease your Funning. 
. Carey, Henry. The Contented Farmer. 
- Davy, J. The Bay of Biscay. 
. Beethoven (%) ‘Those Evening Bells. 
. Horn, C. E. Cherry Ripe. 
. Bishop, Sir H. R. Home, Sweet Home. 
. Paisiello, Giovanni. Hope told a flattering Tale. 
. Rodwell, G. H. Return, O my Love. 
Book II. 22 Songs a4 <a 
. Loder, E. J. The Brave Old Oak. 
. Nelson, Sydney. The Rose of Allandale. 
. Balfe, M. W. When I beheld the anchor weighed. 
. Rodwell, G. H. The Wind and the Beam. 
27. Rodwell, G. H. Violets. 
. Kitchener, Wm. The Barefooted Friar. 
. (C. 1770). ‘The Invitation. 
. Storace, S. Peaceful Slumb’ring. 
. Weldon, J. Let ambition fire thy mind. 
. Linley, T. Young Lubin. 
33. Jones, Robert. Love in Jealousy. 
. Dibdin, C. The Last Shilling. 
5. Danneley, J. F. Queen of every Moving Measure. 
. Dibdin, C. Bright Gems. 
. Attwood, J. The Cock is Crowing. 
. Traditional. Near Woodstock ‘Town. 
. (1775). _My Lodging is on the Cold Ground. 
Shield, Wm. ‘Tell her I'll love her. 
. Arnold, S. The Downward Look. 
. Bishop, Sir H. R. The Pilgrim of Love. 
. Nathan, J. Why are you Wandering here, I Pray. 
. Stanley, C. J. The Blind Boy. 
A Transcription of Book I. for Pianoforte Solo by Corne- 
lius Gurlitt .. < a4 ‘ re _ net ro 
A Transcription of Book I. for Pianoforte Duet by Corne- 
lius Gurlitt .. “ - a “a net I 4 
AuGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


1 Saad MUSIC. 


NIELS W. GADE. Third Sonata, Op. 59, in » flat. 
and Pianoforte “a os me << és ee 44 “s 
— Volkstanze (im Nordischen Character). For Violin and 
Pianoforte .. “a ee aa + “a “4 ad «a 
JULIUS WEISS. Violin School. Op. 105. English Words. 129 
Folio pages . os as oe «a - ee —— 
BECKER, ALBERT. Quintet in £ flat, for Pianoforte, 2 Violins, 
Viola, and ’Cello. Op. 42. Score and Parts a Price 28 - 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s 
Place (opposite Conduit Street), W. 


ESSRS. AUGENER invite Subscriptions for 


the New Edition of the Fuli Orchestral Scores of RICHARD 
WAGNER'S “LOHENGRIN” and “TRISTAN AND ISOLDE,” 
now being published by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel. Each work will be 
issued in 12 Parts at rcs. each. Parts I.—IV. now ready. Subscriptions 
received. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St., E.C.. and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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For Violin s. a. 





EW and COMPLETE EDITION of the World- 

famed WALTZES by JOHANN STRAUSS. (Edited by his 

son, Johann Strauss.) sid. 

150 Waltzes. in 25 Parts ia es “ each, net 

Parts I.—VI. now ready. Subscriptions received. 

AUGENER & CO. 86, Newgate Street, E.C. and 1, Foubert’s Place 
(opposite Conduit Street), 


OUND VOLUMES of the “MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD” for 1887 are now ready. Price 3s. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; and Foubert’s Place. 
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Edition  PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). s. @. 
80366 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Symphony No. 2 in D 


(Op. 36). Arranged by E, Pauer ... oo» met =z 6 
GAUTIER, LEONARD. Rosalind en 4—- 
———- _ Fieramosca March ... 4— 


6128 GURLITT, C. Standard English oie Arranged net I — 
———_ Popular Pianoforte Tutor, consisting of the 
elements of music, five-finger exercises, a complete 
manual of scales and arpeggios, duets on popular 
melodies, and a collection of airs, chiefly by 
modern composers. Revised, ‘teed anges 


and fingered, by Cornelius Gurlitt . 5= 
Bound in stiff boards os on as wo 6— 
HENSELT, A. Petite Romance en sie wow IS 


HENNESSY, SWAN, Etude-Fantaisie. (Op. 9)... 4 — 
KIRCHNER, F, Die Rosenzeit (La Saison des os Roses) 


Valse brillante. (Op. 210) ... 4—- 
LAMOTHE, G, L’Etoile du Bal. Valse pow we 4— 

6261 PAUER, E. National Melodies. Arranged... net 2 6 
SMITH, F.S. A Glimpse of Paradise. Waltz ... 4— 
WAGNER, OSCAR. La Valse des Abeilles ... . 33> 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


DIABELLI, A, 28 Melodious Exercises ; the Primo 
part within the compass of five notes and with the 
hand at rest, designed to impart strength and 
flexibility to the fingers of both hands, 


85414 English firgering ... eo met r— 
85410 Continental fingering es o nett rI— 
6915 GURLITT, C. Standard English Songs. Arranged net 1 4 

WAGNER, OSCAR. La Valse des Abeilles im 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


HOBY, CHARLES. Album of Duets (the Violin part 
in the First Position) :— 


No. 1. Romance 3- 

2. Bourrée... sae ae ies us ow 3 

3. Fairy Tale sur = ie ae — 2 

4. Alla Mazurka . we ao G- 

7587 SVENDSEN, J.S. Romance. (Op. 26) -. met I— 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


7600a COURVOISIER, C. Méthode de Violon (Violin 
School). I. Part. Premiers Exercices de l’archet, 
les tons majeurs dans la rre position / First bowing 
exercises, the major keys in the 1st position) net 5 — 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
SONGS. 


ARMSTRONG, ANNIE E, “Justa Song” . 4 
BRADSKY, THEODOR. I will woo the dainty rose. 
A Flower Song. No rin E flat, 2 in F. each 4 — 
CROWDER, C. FAIRFAX. Serenade: ‘‘ While my 
Lady Sleepeth” 4 
8830 ENGLISH SONGS (STANDARD). Edited, ‘revised, 
the words partially re-written by W. A. Barrett. 
The accompaniments arranged by Dr. Stainer, 

Dr. Martin, Henry Gadsby, A. J. Caldicott, 
Burnham Horner, Joseph Barnby, and the 
Editor. Book II. 22 Songs... aoe ow net r— 


N O UVEA He i E S | sroveisios (continued) :— 





PART SONGS. 


8990 HEALE, H. Three-Part Songs for the Young, re- 


vised by H. Heale. Trios for Female voices by 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Abt. ... ~. net r= 


| 4905 HEINRICH. Night. Four-Part Song for Male 


Voices. (Stroliers'. ) sie a BS .. net —3 
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All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders to be crossed ‘‘ Central Bank of London.” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER LONDON. 





SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO 


EETHOVEN’S COMPLETE WORKS, in 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel’s Edition. 

Vocal Music.—Cantata on the Death of the Emperor Joseph II.; Cantata 
for the Coronation of Leopold IJ. Choruses, Part-songs, ‘airs, and 
Canons. 22 Numbers. 

Instrumental Music.—Music to a Ritterballet; 5 Marches, etc., for 
Military Band; Dances for Strings; Pieces for Wind Instruments ; 
Mandoline ; 12 Pieces for Clavier, etc., etc. 24 Numbers. 


In One Volume, net, 28s. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, —_——. Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, 
ondon, W. 





er ALLA SANTITA DI N.S. PAPA 
LEONE XIII. Posto in Musica dal Maestro Cav. Gaetano Capocci, 
sopra Versi de] Prof. Benedetto Prino. (Performed in the presence of 
His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., at the Celebration of his Sacerdotal Jubilee.) 
Vocal Score, with Italian Words, net, 6s. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Seat, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, 


anton, 


“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by ir id — 


Postal Union (Europe and America) ... 2 6 
Australia and Foreign Colonies ae BO 


The Number of the “ Monthly Musical Record” 
is6,000 per month. This can be verified at CASSELL 
& Company’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 
The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
is as follows :— 


Per Pace .. oo oe oo ee « 2s 
81IN. BY3 «.. o ee eo ee ee 2 16 
4IN, BY3 .. oe oo eo oe oo I 10 
2IN. BY 3 oe ee ee oe oe oe o 16 
TIN. BY3 «. oo eo eo ° 9g 


Smaller Sputum at the rate aa 1s. per line. 





eoococo 


Advertisements referring to musical matters are accepted only as far as 
there is room, or ifthe character of the advertisement admits of its publica- 
tion in the ‘‘ MonTHLY MusicaL Recorp.” 
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*| 26. THe Future oF Granp Opera. By J. Verey. 
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NIECKs. 

30. ALBERT LORTZING. hed 
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